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1947 SUPPLEMENTARY IssuE 


E are printing herein only the papers read at 
the E.C.Q. Conference at Blackfriars, Oxford 
Le in the October of 1946. 

if This is the third year of the holding of these 
bonferences and so of the publishing of the papers. In 
}ealing with the papers of the Conference of 1944 we spread 
gem out over two issues. This while allowing for the 
acluding of other articles, etc., meant that the papers in 
lestion were scattered and not in a single compact issue. 
ast year we published the papers of 1945 in one issue with 
ne addition of a few editorial lines and a list of books received. 
hs a result, we have had complaints from some of our readers 
nat the whole of the issue was taken up with only academic 
hatter. 


' We are therefore venturing on publishing the Oxford 
lapers in a special issue, so that those who wish can buy 
ad read, while the normal four issues will be published as 
sual. We hope this may solve the problem. This of course 
eans that we hope the demand for this supplementary number 
lill make it possible for us to bring out this extra copy! 
he only alternative will be to revert to the first method, 
.at of scattering the papers over two issues. 


‘We have added in an appendix to this issue two other 
-pets dealing with the same subject so that this discussion 
“fae question, “‘ Tradition and Scripture ” between Catholics, 
trthodox and Anglicans may claim to be of permanent 
ue both among the ordinary Christian student and those 
&& are specially working in the cause of Christian Unity. 


Tse Epiror. 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY 
CONFERENCE 


BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, 25TH—27TH OCTOBER 1946 


General Chairman: Rev. FatuHer Vicror Wuire, O.P. 


Oct. 25th The Fathers of the Church on Tradition an 
8 p.m. Scripture. By Pére L. Bouyer, Cong. Oram 


Oct. 26th The Teaching of the Orthodox Church on th 
2.30 p.m. Relation of Scripture and Tradition. 
By Professor N. Arseniey (Orthodox) 
8 p.m. The (Post-Patristic Western) Teaching of th 
Catholic Church. 
By Rev. Father Sebastian Bullough, O.F 


Oct. 27th Bishop Tikhon of Voronezh as an example o 
11.30a.m. Russian Orthodox Teaching. 
By B. Gorodetzky (Orthodox) 
2.30 p.m. Anglican Scriptural Theology. 
By Father G. Hebert, S.S.M. (Anglican) 


Holy Scripture and Tradition as seen by 
the Fathers 


N order to prevent any misconception of our probler 

Tradition and Scripture as it is understood by the Fathet 

of the Church, a preliminary remark is of the utmos 

importance. Whatever our religious allegiance may b 
we arte inclined to view the data of our Christian Faith as 
list of propositions which we hold, whereas the Fathet 
insisted, certainly more strenuously than we do, on the fa 
that the object of Faith is fundamentally one. They cor 
tinually grasped, and consciously felt that they grasped, on 
sole living object under the already multiple Christian fo: 
mularies ; an idea which finds expression no less conspicuov 
and no less carefully designed in those of the Fathers who o 
principle refrain from speculation on the dogmas, than i 
those who delight in it. We may in this matter assimilat 
statements from writers so different as Irenaeus and Tertulliat 
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The former, denouncing heretics for retaining the letter 
of Scripture and even of Church formularies while they 
depart from their meaning, introduces an illuminating parallel : 
in so doing, he says, they act as people who make a cento of 
‘verses taken at random from the Iliad, or as an artist who is 
employing for the image in mosaics of a dog the coloured 
stones which heretofore composed the portrait of the King. 
‘No one, he adds, who knows the Iliad or the King’s features 
nwill fail to notice the absence now of the former Uird0eots, 
ithat is the former subject, of the poem or picture, though all 
tits component parts remain unaltered.! Origen has a theo- 
logical term for what Irenaeus more vaguely calls U1rdOeors ; 
iz. wuoTNplov, the importance of which in all his exegesis 
and theology has been very well shown by Father Hans 
on Balthasar, S.J., in two articles in the Recherches de Sciences 
Religieuses.2 What Origen means by that word pvotnpiov, 
wecurring again and again under his pen, is the impact of 
ut Lord’s personality, as God and as man, on the divine 
otld and on the created one; it is closely akin to the 
* mysterion ” of St. Paul, expressed so prominently especially 
in the later Epistles, though perhaps not to be completely 
identified with it; it constitutes a key to all Origen’s con- 
eption of the allegorical understanding of Scripture and of 
Il human history as well. He sees all things through that 
same medium converging and growing towards unity, so 
‘hat his ‘“‘ mysterion”’ appears to be an equivalent of the 
“anakephalaiosis”’ or recapitulation of Irenaeus, in as much 
is we see in it God reconciling all things—with himself and 
etween themselves. We may even say that the “gnosis” of which 
Origen makes so much, is nothing else than seeing the devel- 
ypment of that unity to its achievement in Christ through 
he Scriptures and through human and even cosmic history. 

That this unity underlying the polychrome vesture of 
Christian Faith is not, to the mind of the Fathers, merely 
me detail among many others, is proved by the way Irenaeus 
»oints to the neglect or oblivion of it by the heretic as being 
ntecisely the failure of the heretic, and it is interesting to 
uote that the same failure is ascribed to the Arians by St. 
\thanasius as to the Gnostics by St. Irenaeus, when the 
/kampion of Nicea says the former would not have made 
hepwreck of the faith had they only grasped the oxotrov 
«‘kAnoiaotikév.2 Under this last word he comprehends the 


) F Adv. Haey., I, i, 15-20 (ed. Harvey 87-9). 
* = 1936. 3 Contra Avianos iii, 58; P.G. Xxvi, 445A. 
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meaning and aim of the oixovoyia, i.e. of the Incarnation 
as a means towards the reconciliation and reunion of God 
and Man, till then estranged by sin. 

As soon as this preliminary caution has received the attention 
it deserves, most of the inconsistencies which at first sight 
may be detected in the teaching of the Fathers will disappear. 
More especially one sees at once the fallacy of so many attempts 
of polemists, whether Catholic or Protestant, to derive from 
the Fathers a one-sided answer to the question of the primacy 
of Scripture or Tradition. The Fathers are quite consistently 
able to say that the whole of our Faith is included in the 
Scripture, while in another place they assert with the same 
confidence that Scripture is of no avail without Tradition 
as its complement. More pointedly still, they will say that 
Tradition is able to supplement Scripture on very important 
questions, without undermining—at least in their own 
minds—their calm fundamental certitude that we have in 
the Scriptures a “ pleroma” never to be superseded nor 
even superadded to. 

The possibility of reconciling these apparently conflicting 
statements lies in the living unity of the final object of Faith 
as they view it. That object being ever present in its in- 
divisible oneness behind every expression of Christian belief, 
it is natural for them to say that its “‘ pleroma ”’ is to be found 
perfectly in such paramount expression of the Christian 
Faith as the Scriptures, while they reserve the possibility that 
one or other aspect of it, including even essential points, will 
not come to be noticed without the help of a complementary 
source. 

I 

If what we have said is true, nothing is more urgent than 
to disengage ourselves at the beginning of our study from 
the contentions which have entangled Catholic and Protestant 
apologists. The fundamental reason why we are justified 
in speaking so is that the Fathers do not generally oppose 
Scripture and Tradition, as we do; rather do they include 
the former in the latter. Their frequent use of the words 
Trapadsoois or trapadotvar apply indifferently both to 
Scripture and to what we call Tradition, in the restricted 
sense. Even Irenaeus, who seems to be the first to oppose 
the two notions,! more commonly superimposes them.? 

7 aha Haer., 111, 1, 1 (Harvey u, 2) and ibid., ILL, mn, 1-2 (Harvey 
ii, 7-8). 
of a a commentary on these texts see Reynders Paradosis in Recherches 


de Théologie Ancienne et Mediévale, 1933 (v, 173-87) ; more broadly on the 
contents of mapddoo1is and related words, see Denifle, Der Traditions 


Begriff, pp. 25-39. 
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But a deeper reason why there can be no conflict. between 

‘Scripture and Tradition in the eyes of the Fathers is that 
‘Scripture is not for them primarily an authority. If you 
fail to perceive this, the texts you may collect on the authority 
-of the Scriptures—whatever be the strength of some of them 
---will convey at best a very impoverished idea of what 
‘Scripture meant to them. For, in fact, Scripture was to them 
12 whole world. The very phrase may be found in a fragment 
of Origen’s commentary on the Colossians, but the notion 
‘is ever present to him. The same might be said of Augustine.! 
|To him no other type of culture was permissible to a Christian 
\than a perpetual commentary of the Bible. It is true that 
ihe understood it so as to bring in every conceivable kind 
)of classical lore, but this fact in itself provides us with the 
ibest indication of the all-embracing character he attributed 
(to Scripture. 
The same may be said of the Cappadocians, as well as 
»of the Western Fathers like Ambrose or Hilary. The extent 
(to which their mind and soul was thus imbued with Scripture, 
(to the point of reading everything in the world through it and 
finding the whole world in it, as it were, is well shown by a 
page of Clement of Alexandria. This is the more revealing 
as he is perhaps more eager than any other to catch every 
human spring of truth :— 

“He who has departed from the fantasies of heresy 
and, hearing the Scriptures, has dedicated his life to the 
truth ; such a man becomes a god. For we hold as the 
ptinciple of our knowledge the Lord who through the 
Prophets, the Gospels and the holy Apostles, leads us in 
a thousand ways from the beginning to the end of Science. 
If anybody supposed he needed anything else as principle 
then there would be no principle left indeed. He then 
who spontaneously believes in the Lord’s Scripture and 
Voice ought to be believed, for such a one is moved so 
to act by the Lord for the welfare of mankind. That 
principle we use as a Kpittplov, to discern the true nature 
of things. For nothing subject to trial is acceptable 
before it has been tested, so that which needs a trial cannot 
be itself a principle. We do right however in accepting 
through Faith a principle which has not undergone demon- 
stration, for we draw from that same principle super- 
abundant proofs of its own truthfulness, taught as we 
“are by God’s voice in that research. We do not grant 


cef., H. Marrou: Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique. 
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to men our credence on their mere saying, since the opposite 
might well be said with the same weight of proof. If 
then it is not enough to state what one believes, if one 
must justify what is said, we do not look to the testimony 
of men but we believe on the Word of God, which is 
not only nearer than any demonstration but is in fact 
the only true demonstration.”! 

Sentences of that kind might be collected without end 
from the Fathers. Let me insist that in so speaking they 
felt themselves to be expressing the mind of the Church in 
their times. Indeed whenever we catch a glimpse through 
their eyes of contemporary Christian Society, we see men and 
women pondering all day long the Scriptures they have 
read or heard, if indeed they are not actually rehearsing or 
even singing them as they carry on their daily work. Thus 
Eusebius sets before us Constantine studying the Psalms, 
and Gregoty of Nyssa his young sister seeking her first 
introduction to learning through the books of Solomon. 
Especially worthy of our notice is the evidence, everywhere 
recurring, of the Scripture as being the only text-book of 
meditation used by the monks in their solitude, and always 
in their hands. 

Our last references are mostly taken from the third and 
fourth centuries, and it has been sometimes denied that 
this state of things existed in the beginnings of our era. The 
Apostolic Fathers, some tell us, did not live so much on 
Scripture, which for them would, of course, have meant the 
Old Testament; they were, it is said, principally if not 
exclusively, relying on the unwritten tradition of our Lord’s 
sayings. This position, recently supported by Father van 
den Hynde’s book, Les Normes de l’enseignement chrétien dans 
la littérature patristique des trois premiers siécles,2 seems to me 
insufficiently warranted by the texts. 

First, however vague and few the explicit references to 
Scripture may be in the Apostolic Fathers, a paucity due 
to the rarity of the material itself, nothing entitles us to suppose 
that they ever departed from the New Testament writers’ 
opinion: that the Old remains ¢he Book of the Christians 
as it was of the Jews. Secondly, we cannot understand the 
teaching of St. Ignatius unless we admit it to have been 
evolved from a constant study of St. Paul fused with St. 
John, while St. Clement and still more the pseudo-Barnabas 


1 Stromateis, vii, 16 (ed. Hort and Mayor, 166). 
2 Gembloux—Paris, 1933. 
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veat Witness to the immediate adoption by.Christians of sub- 
Apostolic times of reading the Old Testament in the same 
vay as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Therefore 
yhether they consider the Old Testament only, before the 
»00ks which form the New had been collected, or they read 
vith the later Fathers both series of books as one revelation, 
he earliest Ecclesiastical writers remain substantially at one 
vith the later Fathers in their conviction: Scripture is 
ne whole of theology as it is the whole subject of Christian 
neditation, either being unthinkable apart from the other. 

To enter into this matter more deeply it is necessary to 
yonsider more closely the meaning of a much disputed word, 
8 it is understood by the Fathers. That word is yvéors. 
‘or “gnosis” as it makes its first appearance in St. Clement of 
tome and the Epistle of Barnabas, stands at once in a most 
irect relationship with Scripture.! 

_ Already in pseudo-Barnabas we may perceive in that 
yyao1s which he greatly exalts as the natural companion 
9 Faith and the spring of holy joy,” a general interpretation 
if Scripture which discovers the Gospel in the Old Testament 
ind thus enables us to understand all things,’ past, present 
und future. And if it is alleged that Barnabas is dubiously 
‘tthodox, we may gladly resort to St. Clement. For him, 
> collect a series of texts from Job and show their bearing 
n Christian life and understanding is nothing else than 
EyKUTITELV) eis Ta BON THs Oeias yvwosrws.® 

We think the precise significance for the whole of Christian 
fe of that term yvéois as a centred and united conception 
ust not be underrated when it appears thus at the dawn of 
thristian theological speculation. That “‘ gnosis,” according 
> Barnabas, is able to bring us to salvation ;° it needs all 
ae moral and Christian virtues to make it flourish ;7 and 
mally it is in itself nothing else than the understanding of 
nae loving design of our Father’s goodness.8 


1In 1915, W. Bousset, cited by Damien van den Eynde, op.cit., p. 81, 
‘marked that the history of the word “‘gnosis’’ as used by the Church itself 
< still to be told; when that has been accomplished much valuable 
acerial may be available for the solution of our problem. ; 
23, 5-8 and xxi, 9. 

Wea Ts ‘vil, 1. 

rel: 7. 

P Ox, I. 


Me eOrexiv,.4°) 11, 2-3 5) Vi, 10 ;) vill, 7; xX, 12. 
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It is a great mistake, though not at all an infrequent one, | 
to suppose that “gnosis” thus defined will not be found § 
afterwards in the Church outside the Alexandrian School. § 
On the contrary, one of its most powerful expositors is the | 
theologian who is most commonly regarded as opposed to | 
Clement and Origen on the ground of his disinclination to | 
any speculation foreign to the essentials of Christian Faith : | 
Irenaeus. Even the title he choses for his great work does.) 
not seem unworthy of remark for it is in itself, if well under- § 
stood, a vindication of yv@o1s: étA€yyou Kal dvaTpoTrTs } 
Tis WeUSovipou yvaoews PiBAia Trevte. YeuSovuuou evidently | 
implies that there must be a ¢rve gnosis.!_ Indeed Irenaeus 
not only asserts there is one but gives a definition of it which | 
may be quoted at length :— . 

“Tt works on all that is said in similitudes incorporating | 
it into the object of Faith; it expounds God’s mode of | 
action, his oixovouia towards mankind. It explains how 

God is magnanimous in the angels’ apostasy and in man’s 

fall; why one only God made temporal and eternal beings, 

eatthly and heavenly; how that God, though invisible, - 
appeared to the prophets, and that not under one but many | 
and varied forms. It explains why several covenants were | 
offered to man, and the characteristics of each; why God 
brought all into disobedience that He might show mercy 
to all. It relates with gratitude why the Word of God was 
made flesh and suffered; why the Son of God appeared 
at the end of times, the principle at the end. It finds 

/out in Scripture all therein contained about the parousia 

and the last things to come. It does not completely fail 

to tell how it is that God made the heathen to coinherit 

with the Saints, being of one body and partakers with 

them. It expounds how mortal flesh shall be clothed 

with immortality, that corruptible with incorruptibility ; 

it proclaims how that which was ‘Not my people’ has — 
become ‘my people,’ and she who was ‘Not Beloved’ 

has become ‘ Beloved,’ and she who was desolate has 

more children than she who had a husband. For of all 

those things and of others similar to them, the Apostle 

‘thought when he exclaimed: ‘O Altitudo &c.’ ””2 

But what interests us more is the principle at the root of 
Irenaeus’ scheme. What constitutes true gnosis by opposition 
to false gnosis is Ta Te UT” Syiv TittTovTa Thy fuETEpav, Kall 

1 The reference to I Tim. vi, 20, is obvious. 

2 Adv. Haer. i, 4 (ed. Harvey i, 94-7). 
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doa pavepds Kat d&vayugiPdarws avTorckei gv Tois elas 
ypagais AéAektat! “ That which may be seen by us and all 
that which clearly and without equivocation may be read in 
Holy Scripture.” 

A last precision is brought to that gnosis: to him who 


has achieved it all things stand together in unity: “ omnia 
enim in uno constant”? ... Which brings us back to our 
beginning. 


Let us recall that we insisted that the Fathers understood 
the whole object of their Faith as a unity, and we have shown 
how that unity was expressed by Origen in the term mysterion, 
which means to him a vision of Christ and his oikovouia, 
comprising in its deeper synthesis the Bible and world history. 
We may now understand how this teaching, far from being 
a fancy of his own, is only the pullulation of a doctrinal 
embryo which, through Irenaeus and the Apostolic Fathers, 
may be traced to St. Paul himself. 

And now, I think, we are in a better position to see how 
the Fathers enjoy that large vision of such a unity underlying 
the indefinite richness and variety of Scriptural teaching. We 
may well say that that unity in itself, or the means ready at 
hand to make us sure of it, is the most important factor in 
tradition when regarded by the Fathers, whether as some- 
thing altogether distinct from Scripture or as strictly con- 
nected with it. And so we pass to the second aspect of our 
subject. 


I 


Clement of Alexandria tells us the “ ecclesiastical canon ” 
is ouvodia and ouupwvia of the law and the prophets through 
the covenant transmitted (trapadiSopévn) to us at the Lord’s 
Trapoucia.? In this very interesting text we may assume that, as 
Father van den Eynde very convincingly shows,* that “‘canon” 
is nothing else than the tradition itself and that tradition is 
here seen as a key to the Scriptures and their profound unity 
brought to light at Christ’s coming. To Origen to perceive 
that same oupgevia is a privilege of orthodoxy.’ If we 
want to know in what way the Church’s own tradition by 
itself may enable us to catch, as he puts it, “in all the Scrip- 

libid. ii, 40, i (ed. Harvey 1, 347). 

2 ibid. iv, 53, i-ii (Harvey ii, 261-3) ; cf. van den Eynde, op.cit. p. 138, 
for a discussion of the text. 

3 Stvomateis VI, xv, 135 (ed. Staehlin ii, 495). 

# 4p. 114. 
5In Joh. comm. v, 8 (ed. Preuschen p. 105). 
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tures that one perfect and harmonious instrument of -God,77! 
we must not pass too quickly a text of the trepi dpxav very 
commonly ill treated by the commentators. I am thinking 
of the concluding paragraph in the list of points which are 
all beyond dispute in the Christian Faith and which he has 
carefully summed up in the first book beginning with these 
words in Rufinus’ translation :— 

“* Species vero eorum quae per praedicationem aposto- 

licam manifeste traduntur haec sunt” (para. 4). é 
The last paragraph on that list, constantly styled by Origen 
himself as “‘ ecclesiastica praedicatio,” is this :— 

“Tum demum quod per Spiritum Dei scripturae con- 
scriptae sint et sensum habeant non solum eum qui in 
manifesto est, sed et alium quemdam latentem quam- 
plurimos. Formae enim sunt haec, quae descripta sunt, 
sacramentorum quorundam et divinarum rerum imagines. 
De quo totius ecclesiae sententia est, esse quidem omnem 
legem spiritalem: non tamen ea quae spirat lex esse 
omnibus nota, nisi his solis quibus gratia Spiritus Sancti 
in verbo sapientiae et scientiae condonatur.”? (para. 8, 2.) 
Now this last paragraph is generally suspected by modern 

historians to be an addition made by Origen to the genuine 
EKKATN|OIAOTIKOS Kavov Of which Clement spoke, but I must 
confess that this seems to me wholly inadmissible. The 
transparent serenity with which he expounds his thought 
clearly shows that he does not fear the slightest contradiction, 
and Origen cannot seriously be suspected of having been 
naive enough to suppose his readers would have borne 
patiently a blatant forgery. As a matter of fact, if we rid 
ourselves of modern prejudices, we perceive in it a striking 
expression of a notion of tradition as compared with Scripture 
which is ever recurring in Patrology, from the first authors 
we have mentioned to those of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
Some influence of the “ mystery” terminology which may 
be detected in our text does nothing to deter us from seeing 
its largely representative character. We shall find the same 
a little later in a writer whose orthodoxy has never been 
disputed ; for the rest it is nothing more than a literary fashion 
of the time and place. But what Origen here means is 
a conception of exegesis not his own, but in fact 
the commonest view of tradition as such in all Christian 
antiquity. 


1 In Matt. comm. 11; P.G. xiii, 832c. 
2 cf. the whole in the ed. Koetschau, pp. 9-16. 
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That conception may be condensed under three headings. 

1. The Church and the Church only is the right possessor 
of Scripture and therefore is its authentic interpreter. Ter- 
tullian is the most famous expositor of this point, and we 
may quote one text of his :— 

“Si haec ita se habent, ut veritas nobis adjudicetur, 
quicumque in ea regula incedimus quam ecclesiae ab 
apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo tradidit, 
constat ratio propositi nostri definientis non esse admitten- 
dos hereticos ad ineundam de scripturis provocationem, 
quos sine,scripturis probamus ad scripturas non pertinere 
. . . Mea est possessio; quid hic ceteri ad voluntatem 
vestram seminastis et pascitis? Mea est possessio; olim 
possideo, prior possideo, habeo origines firmas ab ipsis 
auctoribus quorum res fuit.””! 


2. The focus of that interpretation is the personality, 
life and words of our Lord, understood as a multiform but 
homogeneous development of one single design of God’s 
merciful providence to redeem the whole world. 


3. The said focus, as well as the details of interpretation 
irradiating from it, is transmitted to us by the preaching 
of the Church; which preaching causes us to see in all the 
great themes of the Old Testament like the Passover, the 
crossing over the Red Sea, the wanderings in the wilderness, 
the settlement in the land of Chanaan, the building of the 
City and the Temple, later its ruin and then its re-building, 
a figure of the spiritual realities which were to find their 
realization in our Lord’s life and in the life of his Church. 

To get a right understanding of what we are now attempting 
to say, it is necessary to bear in mind how deeply the common 
conception of the “ spiritual exegesis”? of the ancients is 
now being re-cast, thanks to the parallel researches of scholars 
as different as Vélker in Germany, De Lubac and Daniélou 
in France and Hebert in England. None of these authors 
fail to acknowledge how Origen’s personal genius itself 
contributed to introduce into that exegesis much of that 
pathetic fallacy with which it has been confused; but all 
of them equally perceive (what their predecessors of the 
nineteenth century did not), that, first, Origen did not 

ereate a new type of exegesis, nor import an alien one from 
without the Church, but only powerfully developed (and 
| pethaps not always happily) what was permanent in it from 


1 De praescript. XXXVI, i, 4 (ed. de Labriolle 80-2). 
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St. Paul and even our Lord himself. And second, that 
this type of scriptural theology is not a mere artificial device 
for displaying Christian ideas in Jewish terms, but a con- 
genial treatment of both. ? 

Time alone prevents us from showing how continuous 1s 
this exegetical method through most of the Patristic com- 
mentaries still extant and how central a place it occupies in 
all the Fathers’ teaching of Christianity. This will be shown 
at greater length in a book of Father Daniélou’s soon to appear 
on Biblical exegesis in the fourth century. The profound 
significance of that fact, at first sight so bewildering and 
yet so indisputable, must be emphasized; we must not be 
distracted from what is central in the Fathers’ exegesis by 
what is more or less fanciful in accessory detail. We can 
then remark :— 

1. In them all, the Incarnation and all that it implies 
is a key to the whole history of man and to the whole Bible. 
And it is so in as much as it reveals, under all their indefinite 
multiplicity of aspects, this realization of one single plan of 
love which is God’s. 

Herein we find at the same time the meaning of Origen’s 
uuotnpiov, of Irenaeus’ &vaxepaAraiwors, of Athanasius’ oKoTros 
ékkArjoiaotikos and Cyril of Alexandria’s traidsaywyia as we 
follow its development in the De Cultu et Adoratione in Spiritu 
et Veritate; here likewise we find the key to St. Augustine’s 
treatise of the Civitas Dei, evolving along with human and 
cosmic history and finally filling and fulfilling it. 

2. To all of them also, this revelation, ‘‘ the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge which were hidden in Christ” is 
the legacy made by Him through the Spirit to the apostles, 
and by the apostles through the same Spirit to the Church. 
Therefore it is that the Church alone, owing to her authentic 
descent from the apostles, is endowed with the power of 
teaching the fullness of truth in its purity, i.e. of proposing 
the true interpretation of Scripture. It is along this line 
of thought that we are to understand the continuous testimony, 
so conspicuous from Irenaeus to Cyril of Alexandria, through 
authors so different as Tertullian, Clement, Origen, Athan- 
asius, the Cappadocians, to the possession of Scripture— 
that is of its authentic and deeper meaning—by the Church 
and by her alone. We have already quoted Tertullian ; 
let us add Irenaeus, Adv. Haer.! We may refer also to the very 
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important passage in Clement on the é&xkAnoiaotikds Kavoov 
(quoted p. 4). Likewise Origen in Exod.-Preem. vii, 8 
(ed. Baehrens ii, 215); in Cantic. Comm. I (ed. Baehrens 
i, 9); de Principiis, IV, 2, iii (ed. Koetsch 308): éyouévas 
TOU Kavovos Tis “InooU XpiotoU Kat& Siadoyiv Tédv 
ATO TOAwWY oUpaviou éKKAnoias. 

3. Such being the case—and we now come to a turning- 
point—we understand also how that which enables the Church 
to extract from Scripture its true and eternal meaning gives 
her a large measure of freedom and even of independence. 
Just because the Church keeps in its living kjpuyua, always 
one with the tradition coming from the apostles and through 
them from our Lord, the gnosis which gives its true light to 
Scripture ; in that same knpuyua she has an access to Christ 
and his teaching, which, though always consonant with the 
Scriptures, does not depend on them. Irenaeus goes so 
far as to contemplate the possibility, however merely hypo- 
thetical, of the Word of God being transmitted to the Church 
by the apostles even had they not written a single word :— 

“Quid autem si neque apostoli quidem Scripturas 
reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem  sequi 
traditionis quam tradiderunt tis quibus committebant 
ecclesias ?” 

This, it is true, is no more than a mere hypothesis, but 
Irenaeus himself points to an actual case which is not without 
pertinence to the question :— 

“Cui ordinatione assentiunt multae gentes barbarorum 
eorum qui in Christo credunt, sine charta vel atramento 
sctiptam habentes per Spiritum in cordibus suis salutem 
et veterem traditionem diligenter custodientes . . . Hanc 
fidem qui sine litteris crediderunt quantum ad sermonum 
nostrum barbari sunt . . . Sic per illam veterem apostolorum, 
traditionem, ne in conceptionem quidem mentis quod- 
cumque eorum! portentiloquium est...” 


III 

With the texts we have just quoted, we come to our last 
and most difficult problem. We have seen that the Fathers 

| attribute to the Church a relative independence of the Scriptures : 
i #0 what extent does it go? They see in her living xfpuyua 
ithe perpetual transmission of that Kavav ékKAnolaoTiKos 
‘without which neither the Spirit nor the Letter of Scripture 
, can be grasped; they look at the kfjpuyua as a reality standing 


~1He means, of course, of the heretics. 
2 Adv. Haer. III, 4, 1 (Harvey ii, 17). 
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by itself, and which would continue to do so even were 
Scripture blotted out. But is this independence nothing 
else than the living memory of that one mystery which con- 
stitutes also the deeper essence of Scripture? Can it neither 
bring from the past anything other than the Scripture preserves 
for us, nor can it evolve in the future anything else? Is it 
possible, the question poses itself, to find in the Fathers at 
least some hints of these last qualifications ? 

First, do they admit the possibility of any truth pertaining 
to the Christian revelation which could reach us only through 
the unwritten tradition? Tertullian seems to be explicit 
on that point in De Corona Militis.. After a long series of 
examples taken from the common practice of the Church, 
he concludes : 

His igitur exemplis renuntiatum erit posse etiam non 
scriptam traditionem in observatione defendi, confirmatam 
consuetudine, idonea teste probatae tunc traditionis ex 
petseverantia observationis. 

But the force of this statement is somewhat diminished 
when we tegard the examples he cites to illustrate it: all 
are taken from liturgical or ascetical customs and none is 
directly doctrinal. Nevertheless it is true that practice itself 
often implies dogma; and this is keenly felt by St. Basil, 
who pointedly urged it to uphold the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. Thus in his De Spiritu Sancto, he argues from the 
traditional invocation of the Holy Spirit over the Eucharist, 
baptismal water and the oil for ypiois. It is with that dog- 
matic purpose in view that he writes :—“‘ Among the dogmas 
and teachings kept by the Church, we have some which have 
been transmitted through written S15aocKaAia, but we receive 
others from the apostles’ tradition transmitted to us év yuoTnpie,; 
both of which have the same strength for piety, and against 
which no one will contend who has the slightest experience 
of Church laws. For if we were to attack T& &ypaga Tédv gd5v 
as though they were destitute of any valid authority, we 
should harm the gospel even in its most important features 
and reduce to mere words TO Krpuyua itself.’”2 

These last words are of paramount importance. They 
show once more the idea ever present to the Fathers of 
one single unity of content in the revelation, here styled 
evayyéAiov and Knpuyya. We see that the ¢raditio non scripta 
supplements Scripture not as though it added anything 


13-4 (ed. Oehler, 226-8). 
ZN ENC s.6.0:dul) Atsxor 
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foreign to it but as preventing us from maiming its data 
through a minimizing or distorted interpretation. 

The same is true a fortiori of the apparent accretions which 
the living kfpuyua, just because it is living, seems to bring 
year by year to the ancient treasure of the Faith. Already 
St. Athanasius in his Defensio Fidei Nicaenae felt obliged to 
justify the Council of Nicaea for introducing a non-scriptural 
term, Oyoovotos, into the creed; and he did so on the ground 
that it had proved necessary to remain faithful to the mind 
of Scripture itself to vindicate it against the equivocations 
made by the Arians to distort their authentic meaning. 

A quarter of a century later St. Gregory Nazianzen, in 
the last of his Theological Orations, once more on the in- 
volved subject of the Holy Spirit, seems to go farther, imply- 
ing an undoubted intrinsic development in revelation. But 
when his somewhat startling phrases are replaced in their 
due context, it will be seen that all he is willing to admit in 
the Christian dispensation is a growing consciousness in 
the Church of the fact of Pentecost. Clearly he does but 
express in his own fashion the sentiments of St. Vincent of 
Lerins which will bring us to our conclusion :— 

“ Sed forsitan dicit aliquis: ‘ Nullusne ergo in Ecclesia 
Christi profectus habebitur religionis?’ MHabeatur plane, 
et maximus. Nam quis ille est tam invidius hominibus, 
tam exosus Deo, qui istud prohibere conetur? Sed ita 
tamen ut vere profectus sit ille fidei, non permutatio. 
Siquidem ad profectus pertinet ut in semetipsum una- 
quaeque res amplificetur; ad permutationem vero ut 
aliquid ex alio in aliud transvertatur. Crescat igitur 
oportet et multum vehementerque, proficiat tam singulorum 
quam omnium, tam unius hominis quam totius ecclesiae, 
aetatum ac saeculorum gradibus, intelligentia, scientia, 
sapientia, sed in suo dumtaxat genere; in eodem scilicet 
dogmate, eodem sensu, eademque sententia. Imitetur 
animarum religio rationem corporum, quae, licet annorum 
ptocessu numeros suos evolvunt et explicent, eadem 
tamen quae erant permanent.”! 


CONCLUSION 
Two points, then, are ever recurring in the Fathers in the 
whole of this complex problem, and with an equal emphasis. 
Virst, the Christian Faith, objectively speaking, is a deposit 
gnce and for all committed in its fullness to the Church and 


1 Commonitorium, P.L. 1, 667. 
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that fullness is for ever supremely attainable in the Scriptures. 
Second, this same objectum fidei is not to be grasped any- 
where else than in the Church itself; in which channel it 1s 
transmitted in conformity with the vita/ manner in which 
the life of the Church itself is disseminated in time and space, 
without ever ceasing in the least to be one and the same as 
in the beginning. The result of that process is clearly seen 
by the Fathers to be some kind of development; but that 
development is wholly in the apprehension of the object and 
not in the object itself. To that restriction must be added 
another no less important: that the subjective apprehension 
of the truth itself, whether by the Church or by the individual 
Christian, however it may grow in richness of details and in 
the lucidity of their delineation, will never do so in such a 
way as to contrive entirely new prospects or a really deeper 
insight into former ones. On the contrary, the perpetual 
solicitude of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church must be 
to recapture, behind and beneath that progressive multipli- 
cation of aspects of the one living truth committed to her 
from the beginning, some re-united synopsis of the pure: 
and living unity in which it was formerly conveyed to all 
by the apostles themselves. 
Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. 


The Teaching of the Orthodox Church on the 
relation between Scripture and Tradition 


I 


HAT is the subject which I have been asked to 

speak on. I would have perhaps preferred a 

slightly different formulation, as this one seems — 

perhaps to point to a primordial and fundamental 
distinction between these two elements. The basis to my 
exposition has been already laid by the excellent paper 
delivered to us yesterday by Father Bouyer on the stand- 
point of the Fathers. A more adequate basis and point of 
departure is, I think, difficult to find, the Orthodox Church 
recognizing the voice of the Fathers as the expression of her 
innermost mind, the Fathers being, so to say, her spokesmen. 
What has been yesterday presented to us in these quotations 
from the Fathers, was a dynamic view of the Church. ‘The 
dynamic contents of the Scripture, the depths of the Scripture 
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which reveal themselves only to the Spirit of God inhabiting 
the Church and speak to us both in the Scripture and in the 
life of the Church! Father Bouyer has quoted two articles 
of the well-known patrologist Urss v. Balthazar on the notion 
of the divine “ mysterion”’ in the outlook of Origen. The 
same Urss v. Balthazar had compiled an admirable chresto- 
mathy out of the works of Origen. In one of the introductory 
sections he lays stress on two images which are familiar to 
Origen and often used by him (both images having been 
taken from the travels of the Jews in the desert): “tents ” 
and “wells.” “Tents” mean the travelling unrest of the 
soul, its yearnings and dynamism in the search of God, 
“wells ” point to the depths of spiritual significance, Spiritual 
Reality, into which we have to penetrate. Contrary to the 
ideas current some time ago, which considered Origen too 
strongly from the Platonic point of view (this Platonic ele- 
ment cannot be of course denied), Origen is very decisively 
a Christian realist, laying stress on the historic fact, on the 
concrete historic texture of life, on the historic concrete 
teality of our salvation.!. But behind these concrete historic 
facts, vistas of measureless depths, are opening—the fullness 
of the Divine Reality, concealed and yet present, “ wells ” 
ate being dug in the texture of the outward fact by the illu- 
mination of the Spirit, this outward fact itself being of decisive 
fundamental significance and the manifestation of the Fullness. 

This is the incarnational, the ‘“ Johannine” outlook: 
the Word which was really made flesh. We have handled 
[t with our hands—and it is the depths of the Divine Reality, 
the Life Eternal which has been with the Father, and has 
been manifested to us. This points to the pneumatophoric 
witness in the preaching of the Gospel, as well as to the 
pneumatophoric element in the understanding and the 
accepting of the Good Tidings, to the Spirit as the permeating 
and decisive presence in the Church. I quote here only 
two examples of this exegesis which whilst emphasizing 
the teal, concrete fact, dwells on the fullness of the Divine 
Reality manifested therein. In the following way, for 
instance, does Origen comment on the words of John the 
Baptist: “ Behold the lamb of God who takes away the sins 
bt the world!” : “He does not say: which will sometime 
rake away, but at the present moment does not as yet take 
them away; of: which took them away once, but does 
act take away any more. For continuously, even to the 


* See my book Ostkirvche und Mystik, 1943, p- 115-19. 
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present moment, does it operate the taking away [the sins] 
from evetyone who is in the world (ét1 yap TO aipeiv evepyei 
amo évds ExdoTtou THv év TH Kdopo) till it will have taken 
away the sin from the whole world.”! Or, for instance, in 
the Nativity-sermon of St. Basil we read the following words : 
“That is why God is in the flesh: that this flesh which had 
fallen under the curse, should be again sanctified . . . that 
having been alienated from God, it should be again recon- 
ducted to God; having been expelled from Paradise, it 
should again be lifted unto Heaven. That is why God is 
in the flesh: that he might put to death, even Death itself 
which is concealed in the. flesh. For when the ‘grace of 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared’ and when the 
Sun of Righteousness rose, then ‘ Death was swallowed up 
in victory,’ as it could not bear the presence of the True 
Life. O the depths of the condescension and of the love 
of God!” It is the spirit of the Good Tidings which breathes 
in these words. 

What the Spirit of God (penetrating in the hidden depths 
of Divine Life present in the Son of God who was made 
flesh) bore witness of, only the same Spirit of God living in 
the Church can really apprehend: that is in a short statement 
the anticipation of the answer of the Church to the problem 
we are concerned with. 


II 

This answer we shall try now to elucidate and illustrate 
a little more. The problem is so important, that we should 
like to see how it is ltved by the Church. Let us now proceec 
in an inductive way, extending the field of investigation tc 
the liturgical and sacramental area of the life of the Churck 
and to the life of holiness in the body of the Church, the 
ascetic-mystical experience and tradition. 

What can the liturgical life of the Church teach us as te 
the relation between Scripture and Tradition? We may 
compare the Scripture to a precious gem embedded in the 
beautiful frame of the liturgical prayers of the Church. Ths 
sacredness, the priceless value of this gem—the Scripture 
is brought home and emphasized by its liturgical surrounding 
So in the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, the reading o: 
the Gospel is introduced in a very solemn way. The pries 
begins by praying inaudibly: “O Merciful Master! Caus 
the pure light of the knowledge of Thee to shine in our hearts 

1 Origens, Commentary to St. John’s Gospel, i, 37. 
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and open the eyes of our mind that they may perceive Thy 
message of Good Tidings” . . . And then the deacon pro- 
claims, addressing the priest: “Bless, Master, the pro- 
claimer of the holy Apostle and Evangelist . . .” whereon 
ithe priest answers him: ‘‘ May God, through the intercession 
of His holy and glorious Apostle and Evangelist . . . give 
to thee the Word, that thou may proclaim the Good Tidings 
“ith great power, to the fulfilling of the Gospel of His beloved 
Son Jesus Christ, our Lord.” Priest: “Stand and attend 
with wisdom. Let us hear the Holy Gospel. Peace be 
with you”... And after the reading of the Gospel the people 
ping: “Glory to Thee; O Lord, glory to Thee.” 

The Byzantine ecclesiastical writer and mystic of the 
Fourteenth century, Nicholas Cabasilas, in his Explanation 
of the Divine Liturgy points to the fact that as introduction 
‘oO the reading of the Gospel there are prayers of adoration 
nd praise and no supplications. For Christ, His presence 
's represented by the Gospel. No need to address Him 
supplications about anything, when He is Himself there. 
“For the Bridegroom is concealed therein ; one needs not to 
pray to Him to vouchsafe us something, when one possesses 
HE? (ch. xxii). 

In the same solemn way the Lord’s Prayer is introduced 
't the end of the liturgy. “‘ And deem, O Master, worthy 
ata€iwoov Uas),” says the Priest in the name of the whole 
‘ommunity, “ with boldness and without condemnation, to 
dare to call upon Thee, the Heavenly God, as Father, and 
y...” There is a similar idea in the Latin mass : “ Praeceptis 
alutaribus moniti et divina instituitione formati, audeamus 
licere (we make bold to say)” ... 

But the texture itself of that liturgy, “the frame” itself 
3 to a great extent Scripture, composed of the Scripture, 
specially of the psalms just as we have it in the Roman 
d Anglican liturgy. A very beautiful example thereof 
iresents itself often to my mind; it is the service of the 
‘ight from Good Friday to Holy Saturday; the “funeral 
ff Christ,” one of the most moving and beautiful services 
ff the Orthodox Church. On an elevation in the middle 
£ the church is placed a linen cloth with an image thereon 
f Christ laying in the grave. Before this representation of 
ae grave of Christ verses of the burial-psalm, psalm 119 
‘ccotding to the numbering of the Eastern Church, psalm 
4%), are read and sung alternating with other verses referring 
» is measureless condescension. 
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“Blessed are they that live without blame, who journey 
in the law of the Lord.” 

“Thou, O Life, wast laid down in the grave, O Christ, 
and the hosts of angels shuddered, praising Thy 
condescension.” 

“ Blessed are they that keep His testimonies; and seek 
Him with their whole heart.” ; 

““O Life, how canst Thou die? How canst Thou dwell 
in the grave? But Thou destroyest the dominion of death 
and raisest the dead from the depths of hell” .. . 


The prayer of the Church contemplating His measureless 
condescension, mingles here with the words of the Scripture 
in one stream of praise and adoration. 

For the whole texture of the liturgy which forms a part 
of the “ tradition’ of the Eastern Church, is not only to a 
great extent composed and compiled from parts of the 
Scriptures, but—just as it is in the Western Church—the 
whole substance and the whole texture of the liturgy is per- 
meated and inspired by the spirit of the Good Tidings, the 
proclamation in the Gospel; is only an outflow thereof. 
The “ Johannine”? continuous, unrelenting contemplation 
of the Glory of the Incarnate Son of God is an outstanding 
feature of the whole liturgical and devotional life of the 
Eastern Church. The “ We have seen—His Glory,” “‘ What 
we have handled with our hands—that was the Word of Life, 
the Life Eternal which has been with the Father and has been 
manifested to us,”—this vision is continuously present te 
the mind of the Church. The two poles are permanently 
in the centre of the contemplation: the Real Humanity ane 
the Fullness of Godhead. ‘This is Scripture and Traditior 
at the same time (as Scripture itself is fixed Tradition), o1 
rather the one preaching of the Good Tidings, embeddec¢ 
in the contemplative and adoring prayer of the Church. 

“Today there hangs on the Cross He who has suspendec 
the earth on the waters. With a crown of thorn is being 
crowned the King of Angels. With a mock-purple is clac 
He that clothes the sky with clouds ; He is struck in the fac 
who freed Adam in the Jordan. To the Cross is nailed th 
Bridegroom of the Church. With a lance is pierced the Sot 
of the Virgin. We worship Thy sufferings, O Christ! W. 
worship Thy sufferings, O Christ ! We worship Thy sufferings 
O Christ | Show us also Thy glorious Resurrection!” (Fron 
the service of Good Friday.) 
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The Holy Eucharist! Scripture and Tradition flow here 
together to one stream in an even more striking way. It 
is according to St. Paul a continuous “ proclaiming of the 
‘death of the Lord” even into the innermost heart of the life 
of the Church. It is so to say “ Scripture before Scripture ” 
—the fixation in a concrete and definite way of the tidings 
of the salutary death of Christ, the handing down by way of 
(titual of the institutional words of the Last Supper of Christ 
‘before the Gospels had been written. It is, I say, Tradition 
zand Scripture as we see it for instance in these words of St. 
Paul’s: “‘ For I have received of the Lord that which I also 
delivered unto you... ” He speaks of eucharistic tradition, 
and these words have themselves become Scripture. But 
it is more than Scripture and Tradition : it is the Real Presence 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in His glorified Body and Blood. 
lThe Presence of the Lord, the sanctification by the power 
hof the Holy Spirit, the working of the Spirit of God which 
lives in the Church and which reveals itself with such power 
‘in the sacrament of the Lord’s Table, transcends both Scripture 

nd Tradition. It is the Presence, the Reality of God, given 
fin and through the Church. And this Reality of the Holy 
Spirit—we see it here with special force—is at the root of 
oth Scripture and Tradition. All these secondary dis- 
tinctions are swept away, burned down in the eucharistic 
te of the Presence of the Lord. But at the same time all 
the prayers of approach to the Eucharistic Table are imbibed 
ith Scripture, are inspired by the Scripture, live from the 
cripture, but yet still more from the Presence of the Lord 
in His sacraments—the Lord who, “in the night, in which 
e voluntarily delivered Himself unto death for the life of 
he world, took the bread, into His holy and immaculate 
hands, offered it to Thee, God and Father, then gave thanks 
and after having blessed, sanctified and broken it gave it to 
His holy disciples and apostles with the words: “ Take it 
and eat! This is My Body, which is being broken for you 
‘ot the remission of sins’”’. . . (Liturgy of St. Basil). 

And here another more important, more essential distinction 
atesents, or rather imposes itself, the distinction between the 
‘wo fundamental aspects of the Christian experience. It is 
te concrete historic fact—the fact of His having come, of 
fis measureless condescension, of His death and resurrection. 
iithout this concrete historic fact there is no Christian faith 
ind no salvation for us. It is the “‘ depositum fidei,” the 
@¥ing Apostolic tradition, the contents of the Gospel and 
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essence of Scripture, the foundation stone of the whole faith, 
that “what has been in the beginning, what our ears have. 
heard, and our eyes have seen, and our hands have handled.” 
This is the one side. The other aspect is His permanent: 
ptesence among His faithful ones in His Church unto the 
end of the world, our life in Him, our being members of 
Him and His coming and dwelling in us and sanctifying our: 
souls and bodies, and our growing more and more into His 
death and into His life and into the Reality of His Body. 
These two aspects complete and condition one another, they 
ate inseparably bound together. These two aspects appear 
with an illuminating force and clearness in the whole life of. 
the Church—especially perhaps in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, this compendium and condensation of the whole 
experience, of the whole richness of the Church—and they 
ate primary to the distinction between Scripture and Tradition, 
are more essential, clearer and less contradictory. 


Il 

Let us proceed now to the inner life of ascetic struggle 
and moral sanctification, as it is lived and taught by the 
Eastern Church. If a “ Johannine ” inspiration lives in the 
liturgical adoring contemplation of the Church, it can be said 
as well that a Pauline inspiration lives in its moral and ascetic 
life and teaching. The innermost reality of the Cross of 
Christ, which the old Adam has to be crucified on. 

Is it Scripture, is it Tradition? It is both and more than 
that: it is the beginning of the new life, the life of the Spirit 
in us, it is our growing into the fullness of Christ and becoming 
more and more a member of Him, participating in His death 
and participating at the same time in His renewed life. Paul 
speaks thereof and lives it. Generation after generation of 
Christian saints are inspired by the teaching of St. Paul and 
of the Gospels (Scripture !)—-still more by the reality of the 
Cross of Christ, the Scripture being only a way and key to 
it—and live it. The immense importance of the witness of 
the Scripture for the whole trend and inspiration of their 
interior life is apparent. Here only a few examples from the 
sayings of the Desert Fathers. 

“Which way is the narrow and the painful one? (cfr. 
Matt. vii, 4). The narrow and the painful way is the mastering 
of one’s thoughts and the cutting off of one’s lusts for the 
sake of God. This is meant by these words: ‘ Behold, 
we have forsaken all and followed Thee’ (Matt. xix, 27).” 
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“ Have continuously in your heart the word of the publican, 
and you will be saved” (Abbas Amon). 

“ Mortify yourself! ... Die every day, in order to live 
eternally ! ” 

“The blessed Paul says: ‘Know you not that Christ is 
in you?’ Not only He is in us, but we are in Him, as He 
said Himself : “ Abide in Me and I in you’ ” (Abbas Antonius). 

Or here a short quotation from the great Eastern mystic 
and teacher of the spiritual life, Isaac of Syria: 

“The way of God is the daily Cross . . . If the soul has 
‘not consciously tasted of the sufferings for the sake of Christ, 
she cannot be united to Christ.” 

The whole inspiration is of the New Testament, is scriptural, 
‘mote, I say, it is the reality of the Cross and of the presence 
of Christ, revealed to the soul among struggles, sorrows 
nd tribulations in sobriety and manliness of the spirit, in 
the act of sharing His Cross. And there is a special definite 
tradition of this spiritual teaching, which springs up of the 
teaching about continuous struggle, sober manliness, courage- 
ous tension—“ watchfulness ” and activity of the spirit, and 
t the same time . . . deepest humility, absolute diffidence 
tin one’s own forces and continuous groaning from the depth 
f the heart, from the depths of our sinfulness, for the mercy 
f Christ our Saviour. This spiritual teaching of the ascetic 
and mystic Fathers of the East, is born from the very core 
f the New Testamental, scriptural message about the con- 
descending, redeeming love of Christ and our sharing of 
is Cross and of the crucifying the old man, and has been 
eveloped by the Desert Fathers and their followers and has 
continued to flourish down the centuries. At the end of 
the eighteenth and in the nineteenth century it attained a 
tevival, a new blossom at Mount Athos, in some Rumanian 
onasteties and especially among the leading teachers of 
Spiritual life in Russia! We see again: it is Scripture and 


1One of the representatives of this ascetic-mystical tradition in Russia, the 
stavetz Vassili (end of the eighteenth—middle of the nineteenth century) 
Rives, e.g. in his introduction to the book of St. Gregory Sinaita (fourteenth 


mystical Fathers from the fourth to the sixteenth century (e.g. Symeon 
the New Theologian, Isaac of Syria, Symeon of Thessalonica, Peter of 
Jamascus, Ignatius and Kallistos, patriarchs of Constantinople, John 
Cimakos, Diadochis of Photice, Maximus Confessor, Abbot Dorotheos 
aml others) who expounded it. This is a typical instance of living authentic 
(arch tradition. This introduction is at length quoted by Father 
Seggius Tchetverikoff in his Russian book on the famous staretz Paissi 
Nelitchkovsky, 1938, Part II, pp. 82-100. 
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Tradition, Tradition founded on the Scripture, the oneness 
of the burning life of the Spirit of God. 

The burning life of the Spirit—we can see from different | 
examples from the life of these Fathers of the Desert. It is 
more than Scripture and Tradition, but it is given in the | 
Church, and the Church is founded on the fact of His having 
come to this our world and saved us, which is the contents | 
of Scripture, and of His abiding permanently in His Church, 
which is the foundation of true Tradition. 


IV 

We have seen in the sayings of the Desert Fathers and in | 
the writings of the Great Church Fathers, teachers of the 
Church, and in the liturgical tradition as well, that all the | 
time Scripture is being quoted: For it is not only the source — 
of knowledge and of inspiration, but also the mirror, the 
criterion, the touch-stone of spiritual life and of the faith 
and of the tradition of the Church. All which is incompatible _ 
with the spirit and the tenour of Scripture, cannot be the 
manifestation of the Spirit of God living in the Church. 
We can say that in the great bulk or stream of the life of the 
Church not only a place of highest honour, but a paramount 
position belongs to the Scripture. The Scripture is the 
authentic fixation of the word of our salvation, of the Good 
Tidings. It fixes the authentic words of our Lord and His 
Apostles. It is the Word of God addressed to our souls.} 
And, we have seen, it is the criterion for the judgment of 
the Church. All the manifestations of the life of the Church, 
all our formulations of faith have to be judged by the Church 
in the light of the Scriptures, must be in agreement with the 
spirit which pervades the Scripture. 

Does it contain “all that is necessary for our salvation ” ? 
—A formula rather popular in this country, but which I 
consider an unhappy one. It is too narrow and too broad 
at the same time and it has a definite juridical flavour. Too 
broad: the faith in the Son of God who has come in flesh, 
died and rose from the dead for our sake, as the Scripture 
itself says, is the compendium of all our faith and all the 
Scriptures. We can be saved by this faith. Too narrow: 

1See the beautiful words thereon of Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow 
(occupied the See of Moscow from 1821 to 1867): ‘‘ The Scripture is the 
word of God, and not only the word which once has been said and then 
has been written down, but the word which is efficient and acts now and 


in all times to come. It is a certain Divine Treasure’ (see the Russian 
book of Prof. G. Florovsky The Ways of Russian Theology, p. 178 ff.) 
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for it seems to exclude us from all the richness of the life 
of the Church, which is being pervaded and continuously 
' sanctified by the Living Spirit of God. 

We come again to the main issue. It is the Spirit of God 
inhabiting the Church which is decisive; it is the Spiritual 
life of the Church which is decisive and constitutes the unity 
between Scripture and Tradition. Khomiakov was in the 
main right, when he said in his somewhat overpointed 
paradoxical way (which may perhaps even shock us in the 
way he puts it): “Therefore, is the Scripture (by itself) 
something exterior, and Tradition is something exterior. 
The innermost (that which matters) is only the Spirit of God.” 

I did not want to quote modern orthodox theologians 
(some quotations are given in the notes at the end of the 
atticle).!. I wanted to show from the life of the Church 
itself the essential oneness of its manifestations, the one 
life of the Spirit—in the witness of the New Testament, in 
the acceptation and the understanding of this witness, in the 
_ liturgical contemplation of the glory and the humiliation 


i The essential unity of Scripture and authentic Tradition, the Spirit 
, of God being the source of both, is strongly dwelt upon by some modern 
| Greek theologians. ‘“‘ The Tradition written not with pen and ink upon 
] parchment but in the hearts of the Faithful by the Holy Spirit may more 
) properly be called the first Canon of Faith,” writes Rhdésse (Aoyuatirch, p. 
185) and quotes St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haeyr. ili, 3: “‘ The Holy Scriptures 
« are the first written formulation of Tradition.’’ ‘‘ Scripture and Tradition 
¢ are one in origin, since the Holy Spirit is author of both ”’ (Rhdésse, p. 488). 
‘Though the two sources of dogma may be logically defined and dis- 
tinguished yet they cannot be separated from each other, nor from the 
| Church ’”’ (Rhésse, 59). ‘‘ As Tradition is essential to the right interpre- 
tation of Holy Writ, so is Holy Writ essential as a proper criterion to 
|determine the value and weight of any specific tradition ’’ (Andvoutsos, 
Aoypyarixh, p. 7). All those quotations from modern Greek theologians are 
/ given in the book of F. Gavin [Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Thought. 
| See C.K J. 
ii outa like to add some quotations from the excellent little book of 
| Father Serge Boulgakoff L’Orthodoxie (I quote the original French edition, 
| Paris, 1932). In this book of his, Father Boulgakoff can be really con- 
s sidered as representing the outlook of the Church (whereas in his chief 
idogmatic works he represents to a certain, even to a rather large extent 
‘his own religious philosophy). For Father Boulgakoff too the Church 
_and the Spirit of God is the source of the essential unity between Scripture 
land Tradition. ‘‘ L’Ecriture et la Tradition appartenant a la vie 
unique de l’Eglise, mue le méme Esprit Saint qui agit dans PEglise.”’ 
‘“ C’est l’Eglise qui nous a donné Ja Bible a l’aide de la Tradition.” “‘ C’est 
dans |’Eglise que nous lisons la Parole de Dieu et qu’elle devient pour 
meus un lieu de rencontre avec Dieu.’’ “On ne peut pas emporter la 
Bible hors de |’Eglise, car hors de ]’Eglise elle devient simplement un 
dccument humain.” ‘‘ Pour compredre les Ecritures inspirées il faut 
nife inspiration inhérente seulement a l’Eglise’’ (pp. 14, 16, 18, 27). 
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and passion and the resurrection of the Incarnate Lord, in 
the Eucharistic experience, in the ascetic and mystic life— 
the essential oneness underlying both Scripture and Tradition. 
Let us of course keep this distinction, although it is a secondary 
and derived, not a fundamental one. What was oral tradition, 
has in the written Gospels become Scripture, and on the other 
hand, the authentical tradition of the Church is imbibed by 
the Spirit which pervades the message of the Gospels. We 
have drawn our attention to a more perhaps important and 
fruitful distinction: between the Historic Fact, the un- 
alienable basis, the basis of our salvation and His sanctifying, 
continuous, nourishing Presence among His faithful ones. 
It is the Word of God, the tidings of the concrete, historical 
salvation operated by God, lived in the life of Holiness. 

And this brings us to our conclusion, which may seem an 
attificial one, but which I feel myself inwardly compelled 
to draw: What is the relation of this theological doctrine to 
our most disturbed and distressed times, full of sorrow, pain 
and unheard of sufferings, times of struggle and unredeemed 
chaos? The relation seems to me ‘a very close one. In 
these our terrible and disturbed times, what is needed is to 
preach God to a world which has lost faith in God. But 
how to do it? We can only do it if we show measureless 
compassion and condescension to our suffering brethren 
(without difference of race, religion, class and nation, be they 
friends or former enemies), thus preaching the measureless 
condescension toward us all of the Son of God. This is not 
a non-dogmatic, practical Christianity, on the contrary, 
it is the most central dogma, the core of our faith, which is 
preached thereby—the condescending love of the Son of 
God, who was made flesh for our sake. But we are often 
unable to show active compassion even for those we are 
the most concerned with, how much the more with people 
who do not so concern us! We can do that only by the 
power of His condescending love. And this living preaching 
of the condescension of God, of His condescension unto the 
depths of our misery, the preaching of the Word of God, 
contained in the Scriptures, becomes thus a stream of life 
kindling life. That is the way in which Scripture becomes 
again and again living Tradition. 

NicHoLas ARSENIEV. 


Scripture and Tradition: the (post-patristic 
Western) Teaching of the Catholic Church 
on the relation of Scripture and Tradition 


N the present survey it will be easiest to start with the 
declaration of Trent, which is the basis of the subsequent 
systematization of the doctrine made by the theologians 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, observing at 
the same time the Protestant teaching which Trent set out 
to correct. From Trent we shall follow the teaching of the 
theologians in that period of systematization, the manualists 
who wrote between 1600 and 1750. During the next hundred 
years the study of fundamental and dogmatic theology 
appeared to decline, probably owing to the influence of 
_ Jansenism, and a few great names such as those of Mohler 
and Newman stand out. We thus reach the period of the 
Vatican Council and the great flood of manuals of dogmatic 
theology that have appeared since then. No less than fifty- 
eight appear in Diekamp’s bibliography in 1932. An examina- 
tion of their teaching will put us 1n touch with the Magisterium 
otdinarium of the Church during this period. We shall 
then return to the post-patristic and pre-tridentine period, 
and in particular to the teaching of St. Thomas, a period 
when the question of the relation of Scripture and Tradition 
was not the burning one that it became in the sixteenth century. 
This will enable us to see how at the present when we have 
before us the fully worked out systems of the manualists, 
it is possible for theologians! to return to the spirit of a more 
trariquil age and emphasize the unity of Revelation, the unity 
of the living voice of Christ speaking through the Scriptures 
and the Tradition of the Church. This in turn will lead us 
back to the patristic age, the teaching of which was expounded 
in a previous paper. Our enquiry will thus enable us to 
_ grasp the continuity of the Church’s teaching from the apostles 
to the Fathers, through the schoolmen to Trent, from the 
| tridentine manualists to the Vatican council and the modern 
; manualists and so to today, when the eitenic spirit is the 
| pte-occupation of so many. 


1 Notably Fr. Richard Kehoe, O.P., in his paper in the present 
‘ symposium, and so eminent a theologian as P. d’Aleés, S.J., (d. 1938) and 
1 ©. Vigué in their article ‘“‘ La Bible et la Théologie’’ in the symposium 
i ®nitiation Biblique. 
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The Declaration of Trent 

From the Fourth Session in 1546 (D 783): “The Holy 
Synod is concerned . . . to preserve without error in the 
Church the purity of the Gospel, the Gospel . . . first of all 
spread by the lips of Jesus Christ Himself, who then com- 
manded it to be preached to all creatures as the fount of 
all saving truth; the Holy Synod further perceives that this 
truth and practice (disciplinam) are contained in written 
documents and in unwritten traditions (in libris scriptis et 
sine scripto traditionibus), which were either received by the 
apostles from the very lips of Christ, or were handed down 
by the apostles at the dictation of the Holy Spirit (Spiritu 
Sancto dictante) and so have come down to us; the Holy 
Synod, therefore, following the example of the orthodox 
Fathers, receives and venerates with equal devotion and 
reverence not only all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments . . . but also those traditions concerned with faith or 
motals which are preserved in an unbroken succession in — 
the Catholic Church, as having been either given by Christ 
by word of mouth or coming from the dictation of the Holy 
Spirit . . . If anyone with full knowledge and thought refuses 
these books in their entirety, or despises the aforesaid 
traditions: A.S.” 

Let us observe at once here that the manualists almost — 
unanimously take this above passage to indicate two in- 
dependent sources of revelation, and on the basis of this 
passage maintain the fact of the twot ndependent and equal 
soutces to be De Fide. 

The tridentine decree continues (D 786) to forbid anyone 
“to rely on his own skill . . . and in matters of faith and 
morals to twist Scripture to a meaning of his own, conttary 
to the meaning held in the past and in the present by Holy 
Mother Church, whose right it is to judge of the true meaning 
and interpretation of Scripture; or further to make so bold 
as to interpret Scripture against the unanimous consensus 
of the Fathers.” 

These decrees are then reinforced by the tridentine Pro- 
fession of Faith issued by Pope Pius IV, eighteen years later, 
in 1564 (D 995): “TI also firmly accept and embrace the 
apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions and the other observances 
and rules (constitutiones) of the same Church. I further 
recognize Holy Scripture, according to the meaning held 
in the past and the present by Holy Mother Church . . . 
etc., and will never interpret it against the unanimous 


other than 
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consensus of the Fathers.” It is worth noting in passing 


_ that in the Decree first place is given to Scripture and in the 


Profession of Faith.to Tradition. In the profession of Faith 
distinct clauses refer to Tradition, Scripture, and the 
Traditional interpretation thereof. 


Protestant teaching at the time of Trent 
The docttine of the reformers with which we are here 


concerned is that known as “ The Sufficiency of Scripture.” 


There are three principal statements of the teaching of the 
new faith, which were made at the time of Trent. All three 
appeared within thirty-one years of the tridentine decree. 
The first is article six of the thirty-nine articles of Religion 
of the Church of England, entitled ‘ Of the Sufficiency of 
Scripture” published in 1562. Its wording is possibly 


_ patient of a Catholic interpretation, but more of this later on. 


“ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation : 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not required of any man, that it should be believed 
as an article of the Faith, or be thought necessary to salvation.” 
If seen in connexion with the statements of the continental 
teformers, the article would seem to be directed to a com- 
plete rejection of Tradition as a “ norma fidei,” though the 
atticle goes on to list the canonical books “of whose authority 
there was never any doubt in the Church,” and we read in 
the Liber quorundam canonum disciplinae ecclesiae Anglicanae 
of 1571, under the title “ Concionatores ” that preachers 
are not to put forward anything to be believed by the people 
“what is in agreement with the teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments, and what has been drawn from that 
teaching by the Catholic Fathers and the Bishops of antiquity 
(veteres episcopi).” (In Cardwell’s Synodalia, Vol. 1, p. 126.) 

The second document is the second “‘ Confessio Helvetica ” 
of the Zwinglians in 1564 (the year of the tridentine Profession 
of Faith). In this it is said that “we allow of no other 
judge in matters of Faith, as to what is true or false, what 
is to be done or avoided, than God himself speaking through 
the Scriptures.” 

The third document is that known as the “ Formula of 
Concord ” of the Lutherans in 1577: ‘“‘ We believe that 
there is one rule and norm by which all dogmas and all 
eeachets ate to be considered and judged, and that there is 


_ go other than the prophetical and apostolic writings of the 


Old and New Testaments.” 
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The period of systematization 1600-1750 - 

In view of the above attacks upon the value of the traditional 
teaching of the Church, which had been separated from the 
written word of God in the Scriptures by the reformers and 
thrown overboard, it was natural that the Catholic theologians 
should turn their attention to a systematic study of the 
question. I think Iam right in saying that it was the Domini- 
can Melchior Cano (d. 1560, i.e. during the sessions of the 
Council of Trent), who first devised a theological treatise 
which he called “ De locis theologicis,” that is, the places 
in which God’s revelation is manifested. The treatise is 
also often called “‘De Fontibus Revelationis” (or, the 
soutces ot founts of Revelation). 

Melchior Cano enumerates ten “ places,” of which only 
the first seven are properly “ theological,” being supernatural 
revelation directly from God, the remaining three being 
purely human manifestations of the Christian tradition. The 
first seven ate: (1) Scripture; (2) Tradition (and the later 
writers place the following under this last :) (3) The Catholic 
Church; (4) The CEcumenical Councils; (5) The Popes ; 
(6) The Fathers; (7) The theologians of the Church. The 
three additional “loci” are: (8) Natural reason; (9) 
Philosophy, and (10) History. It is obvious that these last 
three will not of themselves provide theological proof. It 
is similarly obvious that if the properly “theological ” 
places manifest direct revelation from God and have the 
requisite conditions of canonicity, validity (e.g. of a council) 
etc., they will be capable of providing theological certainty 
from the motive of God’s own authority. 

Granted the probative force of Tradition in general on 
the basis of patristic teaching and the decree of Trent, certain 
of the above “ places” are obvious sources of Revelation: 
Scripture, Tradition, the Councils, the Popes; but what of 
the Fathers and the theologians ? And what of the “ locus ” 
named as “The Catholic Church”? The later manualists 
elucidate the latter as to be understood as (1) the morally 
(i.e. for practical purposes) unanimous preaching of the 
Bishops of the Church, when a matter is put forward as an 
object of Faith, and (2) the universal practice of the Church — 
when such a practice has a necessary connexion with a dogma 
(such as the liturgical rites by which the sacraments are 
celebrated or conferred). And the teaching of the Fathers 
and theologians is only a “locus theologicus ” when it is a 
“consensus moraliter unanimis” and the matter is put 
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forward as an object of Faith, that is, as belonging to God’s 
Revelation. The later manualists consider that the statement 
that the Church’s preaching and practice and the consensus 
Patrum et Theologorum have theologically probative force 
is “ proxima fidei,”’ but not of itself “de fide.” The further 
developments of this treatise we shall leave. to its full 
consideration when we treat of the post-1870 manualists. 
Suffice it here to say that the Decree of Trent, the Protestant 
attacks on the value of Tradition as a source of Revelation, 
_and the work of a writer such as Melchior Cano in the sixteenth 
century, laid the foundations of the great schools of dogmatic 
theologians of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Not unnaturally in certain areas of theology there were 
great controversies, but the theologians appear to have been 
| generally in agreement in the particular area of our present 
‘study, with the exception of the matter of Theological Con- 
(clusions (which we shall mention later). The principal 
‘schools were those of the Dominicans, with Bafiez (d. 1604) 
(down to Billuart (d. 1757); the Carmelites of Salamanca, 
‘whose chief glory was Philippus a Sanctissima Trinitate 
((d. 1671); and the Jesuits with Suarez (d. 1617), the Doctor 
(of the Church St. Robert Bellarmine (d. 1621), and De Lugo 
((d. 1652). All these contributed greatly to the systematization 
(of theology on our subject, and are the sources of all the 
later study. 
The period of eclipse 
From the middle of the eighteenth century we notice a 
decline in assiduity in study of Dogmatic Theology and its 
eAdation in God’s Revelation (which part of theology was 
later, because of its foundational character, called “‘ Funda- 
‘mental theology”). The historians of theology suggest as 
the ‘cause of this decline the influence of Gallicanism and 
ae nism (both of which weakened the theological 
‘character of the Church) and Jansenism (which vitiated so 
much theological thought at the time). The result was 
| at on the pretext of eliminating useless theological argument 
and confining theology to practical affairs, men ceased to 
‘occupy themselves with speculative theology and writers 
»wete few. Necessary studies were pursued with the available 
‘manuals. This weakness in theology laid the Church open 
ite attack from the rationalistic and idealistic philosophies 
Ithat were springing up at the time, and the position of the 
“Gpurch as the heir of God’s Revelation came to be challenged 
wonce more. 
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But in the mid-nineteenth century some great figures 
emerge. Newman had begun to ask himself questions, and 
after steeping himself in the biblical revelation and puzzling 
overt Calvinism, had turned to the Catholic tradition of the 


Fathers. Meanwhile in Germany the great figure of Mohler — 


leads the struggle with his ideal of “‘ Die Einheit der Kirche 
als Prinzip des Katholizismus,” and his notion of “ Sym- 
bolism” or study of the living tradition of the Church, 
which gave a new impetus to the theology of the Church. 
Mohler died in 1838, aged only 42. 


The Vatican Council 7 

The Vatican Council (Session III in 1870) finds it necessary 
first of all to repeat word for word the decree of Trent about 
the Faith being contained “in libris scriptis et sine scripto 
traditionibus ” (in written documents and unwritten traditions), 
and also the passage about the interpretation of Scripture 
(D 1787-8). 

Later in the same session is a paragraph which has introduced 
new terminology into our study. I shall leave those key- 


words in their technical Latin: ‘‘ Further, all things which ~ 


ate contained in God’s word, written or traditional, and are 
put forward by the Church either by solemn pronouncement 
(judicio) or by her ordinary and universal magisterium as 
being divinely revealed, are to be believed fide divina et 
catholica” (D 1792). 

The word “magisterlum” simply means “teaching — 
authority ” (and some languages have such a single word, 
v.g. Dutch “het leergezag””). The later manuals elucidate 
the distinction made at the Vatican Council between the 
“solemne magisterium ” and the “ magisterium ordinarium > 
et universale.” The former is exercised by (1) a Council 
ot a Pope in a dogmatic definition; (2) the drawing up of 
a creed (Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian) and (3) in a pro-_ 
fession of Faith, as laid down, e.g. by Pius IV, Gregory 
XI (for the Greeks) and Benedict XIV (for the Easterns). 
To these some add as akin to the exercise of the solemn 
magisterlum the emission of the anti-modernist oath of 
1910. It is then explained that it is matters of faith and 
morals in these formulae that are de fide, and any interpre- 
tation of Scripture. The “ magisterium ordinarium”’ is 
exercised in the cases we mentioned under “ loci theologici 
secundarii,” viz., the preaching and practice of the Church, 
the consensus patrum et theologorum, and includes also 
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he “consensus communis populi christiani” if it is (a) 
svident ; (b) unanimous and (c) concerned with an important 
natter of faith or morals. ‘To these some writers add the 
lecrees of the Roman Congregations (which are there to 
“ proscribe errors ”’). 

Here we should add that in the Decree “ Lamentabili ” 
anno 1907) against the errors of Modernists, the special 
Jaim of the magisterium of the Church to interpret Scripture 
8 further insisted on (D 2004). 

In the same Session HI of the Vatican Council is reiterated 
he old patristic principle that “the doctrine of the Faith, 
sevealed by God, is not put forward as a philosophical fact 
o be perfected by human skill, but given as a divine ‘ deposi- 
um’ to the Spouse of Christ, to be faithfully guarded and 
afallibly declared.” This phrase has an echo in the Codex 
£ Canon Law (1917) in the chapter on the magisterium of © 
ne Church (canon 1322). “ Hence,” continues the Council, 
| the meaning of a dogma, once declared by holy Mother 
‘hutch, is always to be preserved, and not abandoned on the 
wetence of a deeper understanding ” (D 1800). The Council 
men quotes from the great passage of Vincent of Lerins : 
| Let the understanding, knowledge and wisdom of each 
ad all, of any one man and of the whole Church, grow and 
wightily increase with the progress of the ages and the 
nturies : but only in its own way, that is, in the same dogma, 
ith the same meaning and the same intention (sententia).” 
This last passage requires further explanation. 


{ word on the evolution of dogma 
‘We will give here the “ consensus theologorum ” of the 
resent day manuals. Vincent of Lerins said that the un- 
standing should grow within the same dogma. It has 
sen traditionally held from the beginning, and derived 
om the phrases “ plenum gratiae et veritatis” (Jn. i, 14) 
id “ plenitudo temporis ” of the time of Christ (Gal. iv, 4) 
f. St. Thomas’ use of this passage in II-II, i, 7 ad 4) that 
evelation closed at the death of the last apostle, since 
ultima consummatio gratiae facta est per Christum ” (St. 
aemas ibi). The progress of dogma therefore consists in 
bearer and fuller explanation of a dogma already revealed ; 
id this occurs in three ways (1) by a scientific exposition 
what is already explicitly believed; (2) by an explicit 
elaration of what is implicitly believed (such as the two 
iteres in Christ), and (3) by the doctrinal proposition of 
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something believed “ obiter” or in practice (such as the 
validity of the baptism of heretics). 

This brings us to the consideration of the question o: 
Theological Conclusions. A Theological Conclusion is th 
conclusion of a syllogism, of which either both premisse: 
are already revealed (e.g. in a Decree, or in Scripture), o: 
one is revealed and the other is a statement of natural reason 
There ate two questions on which the manualists of the 
seventeenth century ate disagreed, as are also their modert 
followers. Is a Theological Conclusion (before any defini 
tion) de fide? Can a Theological Conclusion (apart from 
one that is a mere elucidation of terms) be defined as a dogma : 
The answer to both these questions will depend on whethe 
a syllogism which arrives at a Theological Conclusion pro 
duces new knowledge, or merely explains the terms. 

This now enables us to comment on the words used by 
the Vatican Council “ fide divina et catholica,” which hav 
since entered into all the manuals. Truths which are formalh 
revealed by God are believed fide divina. Truths not formalh 
revealed obviously cannot be so; thus also a Theologica 
Conclusion after being defined does not suddenly come t 
be believed fide divina, but is said to be believed “ fid 
catholica,” or as some of the manuals have it “‘ fide divina 
catholica ”’ or “ fide ecclesiastica.” 


The modern manuals 

From the above explanations of the Vatican Council 
taken from modern manuals, it will have been seen that th 
modern manuals are built on the declarations of Trent an 
the Vatican and the work of the earlier writers in this depart 
ment of theology, such as Melchior Cano. It remains fo 
us to glance at the general outline (universally adopted witl 
small variations) of a modern treatise De Locis Theologicis 
(I am following principally those of Zubizareta O.C.D 
Diekamp, Tanquerey, and Hutter, S.J.) 

First comes the statement (invoking Trent and the Vatican 
that there are two independent and equal sources of Revela 
tion: Scripture and Tradition. Under the second af 
grouped the secondary loci theologici. Then follows th 
treatise on the inspiration, inerrancy, etc. of Scripture 
in which the main principles of interpretation, exegesis an 
criticism are explained, usually on the basis of the biblic: 
encyclicals. In particular are enunciated the tradition 
principles and methods of St. Jerome, which are explaine 
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| Benedict XV’s Spiritus Paraclitus. Let us note here in 
assing that the rationalist attacks on the Bible in the nine- 
enth century produced a revival of interest in the theology 
| the Bible, an increased attention to textual criticism and 
- late years a strong return to traditional interpretation. 
ext appears the treatise on the nature and divisions of 
tadition, in which the most important distinctions are 
.e8€ -— 
{1). Divine (from God directly) ; apostolic ; ecclesiastical. 
(2). Interpretative (traditions contained also in Scripture), 
ad supplementary (traditions not contained in Scripture) 
distinction that is always maintained). 
((3). Dogmatic and disciplinary traditions. 
‘(We shall refer again presently to these important dis- 
actions.) The theologians then proceed to prove the 
dstence of Tradition in the Church, chiefly from Scriptural 
d Patristic texts and arguments. This is followed by a 
smparison of Scripture and Tradition, with the remark 
f Franzelin d. 1886) “ Traditio latius patet quam Scriptura,” 
. Tradition “is wider” than Scripture, for (1) it contains 
hat is also in Scripture, and more; (z) Scripture needs 
radition to interpret it, and (3) Tradition is full and explana- 
iy, where Scripture is obscure. Lastly is the treatise de 
agisterio Ecclesiae. 
The above points would seem to be the consensus theolo- 
‘tum after the Vatican Council. 


return to St. Thomas 

en we study the pre-tridentine period, after the Fathers 
d established the necessity and the function of Tradition, 
- find the theologians to be in general little preoccupied 
th the distinction of channels of Revelation in Scripture 
d Tradition. The one living written and unwritten 
ition seems to be taken for granted. Indeed the theolo- 
‘al use of the word Tradition in contradistinction to Scripture 
mms to be post-tridentine; the Council of Nicea II (in 
7, dealing with the matter of venerating images) condemns 
se who “ reject any ecclesiastical tradition, be it written 
-wnawrtitten”’ (D 308). St. Thomas in the first question 
the Summa (I, i, 8 ad 2) writes “ Theology makes use 
he authority of canonical Scripture as belonging to herself 
oprie) and with argument which follows necessarily 
gecessitate arguendo); but uses the authority of other 
hers in the Church as belonging indeed to herself, but 
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with probable argument only. For our faith rests upon tk 
revelation made to the prophets and apostles, who wrot 
the canonical books; and not upon any revelation mac 
to other teachers.” Furthermore, in the Quodlibetut 
VII q. VI a. 14 he says: “Sacred Scripture was ordaine 
by God for this, that the truth necessary to salvation shoul 
be therein manifested.” 

However, when speaking of the articles of the Faith, F 
says in II-II, i, 7: “ All the articles are contained implicitl 
in certain primary propositions (primis credibilibus) : namely 
that there is a God, and that he cares about man’s salvatio 
... And there has not been an increase in the articles of Fait 
with the passage of time, for whatever subsequent believes 
held, was contained in the Faith of their fathers, thoug 
implicitly.” These passages, taken together, suggest thi 
St. Thomas held that all the elementary truths necessary t 
salvation are contained in Scripture, although implicitly. 

And the idea of the unity of the living tradition wit 
Scripture, the author of revelation who is at once the authe 
of Scripture and its supreme interpreter,! is strikingly illu: 
trated in the Responsum ad 5 in the above-quoted Quoée 
libetum: “The Holy Spirit, who is the principal authe 
of Scripture, understood in one word of Scripture muc 
more than the exegetes can explain or discover.” 


Some conclusions 

If we put to ourselves the question: Are there traditions 
truths which are not to be found in Scripture ? the manual 
will all answer Yes. The next question is: what truths 
St. Thomas suggests that the truths necessary for salvatio 
are to be found in Scripture, albeit implicitly—and compat 
the thirty-nine articles, but they claim that no further doctrine 
outside Scripture can be required to be believed de fide 
whereas St. Thomas expressly mentions the explicit explanz 
tions of the elementary truths. The manuals quote example 
of traditional truths outside Scripture: a frequent one 1 
Sunday observance, but this is a disciplinary tradition rathe 
than a doctrinal. The ritual and practice of the Sacrament 
is quoted, and their institution by Christ, and admittedl 
the scriptural texts given (e.g. in the Catechism) in suppos 
of the divine institution of some of the Sacraments such 4 
Confirmation, Extreme Unction and Matrimony (as a sact: 
ment) need the magisterium of the Church as explanation: 

1 Fr. Richard Kehoe has spoken of the need of a mind adequate 1 


Scripture to interpret Scripture, and has called Tradition “ the inspire 
mind of the Church, the mind of the perfect critic.” 
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So some present-day theologians (following St. Thomas) 
rould answer No to the above question and say that all 
evealed truths are to be found at least implicitly in Scripture, 
nough the Church’s living magisterium is necessary to explain 
nem. P. Vigué says that it is more intelligent to ask whether 
nere are truths revealed in Scripture which are not borne 
at in Tradition? To which again he would answer No, 
ot the Scriptures and the living magisterium are a single 
.evelation. 

Once more the manuals may help us: we read that it 
ulis to the magisterium of the Church to perform three 
raties :— 

(1). To declare the fact and nature of inspiration. 

(2). To declare the canon of the sacred books. 

(3). To interpret Scripture authentically and infallibly. 

These appeat to be matters which Scripture cannot arrive 
t of itself. In the New Testament, John in the Apocalypse 
, 10) alone testifies to his own commission to write, and so 
> his own inspiration, and St. Peter (II Peter iii, 16) includes 
t. Paul’s writings in Scripture. Apart from these texts 
mere is no evidence in the New Testament for the Canon of 
ne New Testament. It would appear then that for the 
anon of the New Testament, and for the practice (affecting 
alidity) of the Sacraments, God’s revelation must come to 
s through Tradition. In other matters of faith and morals, 
fecessary to salvation, Tradition may be principally explicative 
£ implicit truths contained in Scripture, and certainly such 
xplanation is often utterly necessary in view of the obscurity 
f the scriptural passage. Another distinction might here 
wofitably be drawn: in the possibility of proving a truth 
rom Scripture. The thirty-nine articles exclude any tenents 
aat cannot be proved from Scripture. It would seem, on 
ne contrary, that an implicit manifestation of a doctrine in 
cripture may show that it is there, but will fail to prove it 
1 argument. Trent and the Vatican Council certainly 
oeak of unwritten revelation : whether this refers to doctrinal 
raths not in Scripture must remain an open question. The 
‘anon itself would appear to be such a one. But who can 
tll the full riches contained in Scripture? I will permit 
ayself to quote again in conclusion the remark of St. Thomas : 
|The Holy Spirit, who is the principal author of Scripture, 
melerstood in one word of Scripture much more than the 
xezetes can explain or discover.” 

¥ SEBASTIAN BuLLouGH, O.P. 


Bishop Tikhon of Voronezh and Zadonsk 


ISHOP TIKHON of Voronezh (lived 1724-83 
best known after his canonization (1861)! as St. Tikho 
Zadonsky, is one to whom one naturally turns as 

representative of the Orthodox tradition. His work 
were widely spread among the masses of the people and 1 
the theological seminaries of Russia. Secular writers, eve 
of the anticlerical outlook, such as Tolstoy and Gorky, admire: 
his personality. Dostoevsky considered him to be th 
“positive type” of Russian holiness which he tried t 
portray in Zossima of the Brothers Karamazov. 

The writings of St. Tikhon, important though they ha 
been for their times, would not have had such an influence 
were it not for their close connexion with the personality o 
the author. Theologians of greater skill in presentation o 
the doctrine in terms acceptable to the modern intellect o 
subtler in their psychological approach to moral theology 
do not supersede Tikhon’s writings. The slightly archai 
charm of his vivid language, the expressive yet simple imagery 
the utter sincerity and above all the faith that has the powe: 
of affirmation cannot fail to stir the reader, who here and there 
is also allowed to catch a glimpse of the saint’s persona 
ptayer and his spiritual experience referred to as something 
that “ has happened to one in our community,” or transpiring 
through his practical advice on prayer or meditation. 

The simple pattern of his life, indivisible from his writings 
bears witness to the tradition to which he belonged. 

Tikhon (in the world Timofey Sokolov) came froma th 
family of a village sexton where “there was not alway: 


1 Bishop Tikhon was canonized at that date by the Russian Orthodos 
Church.—Editor. 

The body of evidence on St. Tikhon consists of the Acts of the Synot 
relating to his studies and career ; of cross-references in the lives of hi 
contemporaries ; of two Memoirvs, by V. Chebotarev and I. Efimov 
his cell-attendants and witnesses of the last period of his life; of th 
funeral oration pronounced at his burial by the Bishop of Voronezh 
Metropolitan Evgeny (Bolkhovitinov) edited all these (anonymously 
as a Preface to Tikhon’s Works, which comprise fifteen vols, (we shal 
quote from the second edit., Moscow 1860) : Vol I, On the Duties of Christ 
tans (1764-5) ; Vol. II, Flesh and Spirit (1765) ; Vol. Ill, Various Sermon 
(mostly undated) ; Vols. IV-IX, On True Christianity (1770-2); Vols 
X-XIII, The Spivitual Treasure gathered from the World (1777-9); Vol 
XIV, Letters (33 mostly undated, to various people); Vol. 
Letters (123 letters, mostly undated, of doctrinal character, known a 
Pisma Keleinye). 


) 
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sread enough to eat.” Had it not been for the loving inter- 
“ention of his brother, he would have been given for adoption 
i» a coachman of the village. He had, as a boy, to earn his 
wread by working in the fields and in vegetable plots. Only 
he fear of conscription made the family send him to school 
4738). The Novgorod school, then the Seminary, became 
us home. Scarcity of teachers resulted in his having to 
pend nearly fifteen years there, and whilst still a pupil he 
#3 made to teach Greek and rhetoric. Professed and 
stdained in 1758, he taught philosophy and theology, became 
he vice-rector and was transferred next to Tver (1759) as 
he rector of the Seminary and the archimandrite of Zheltikov, 
hen Otroch Monastery. His longing for truly monastic 
ife, even that of a hermit was not allowed to materialize. 
m 1761 he was consecrated and became the Novgorod 
suffragan Bishop. During the absence of the Synod which 
went to Moscow for the coronation of Catherine II (1762), 
‘ikhon was put in charge of the Synodal Office at St. Peters- 
sure. ‘Tradition has it that the powers that be were soon 
iscontented with him and that he was therefore transferred 
0 the remote and difficult diocese of Voronezh (1763) where 
1€ spent four years of struggle as administrator, pastor, 
yreacher and-writer. His outspoken sermons of this period 
iting to life for the reader the luxurious and rough age of 
Vatherine the Great. After his repeated attempts to be 
eleased from his duties, and the repeated refusal of the 
ynod to set him free, he suddenly resigned (1767) and 
vithdrew to the notorious community of Tolshevo, place 
£ banishment of faulty monks and a hot-bed of the Old 
believers. This once more encouraged the opinion that 
‘is resignation was provoked by the discontent of the local 
uthorities if not of the Empress herself. Then he obtained 
‘etmission to move to the community at Zadonsk wherein 
.e lived from 1769 till his death (hence his later designation 
s Zadonsky). He embraced complete personal poverty but 
ecame a channel of material help to the poor peasantry of 
ae diocese, to prisoners, to orphans. This approachable, 
pontaneous, at times quick-tempered man, always in the 
nick of human trouble and sorrow, did not answer to the 
Gaventional image of an ascetic. He had often to leave 
a© monastery, to intervene in favour of somebody before 
ae authorities, or else he was raising funds or secretly visiting 
ae prison. These wete years of intense self-giving. At 
ights he wrote. He had not a day to himself, but was 
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interrupted in his Bible reading or prayer by children whc 
came to be taught a few prayers and to receive apples anc 
pennies, or else by visitors drawn now by genuine need, 
now by curiosity. From 1780, after a slight stroke which 
did not affect his faculties, Tikhon withdrew into silence, 
although, through his cell attendants he continued to ministet 
to the poor. His Works were then revised and sent by him 
to be approved by the Synod for publication. Tikhon who 
preached and practised frequent communion, was taken ill 
overnight, and although he actually lived till seven in the 
morning, no one seems to have been in a hurry to bring 
him the sacrament for which he constantly begged all through 
the night. 

The more striking, after this picture of abandonment, 
seems the crowd thronging at his burial, the words of the 
celebrant who addressed Tikhon in his oration as one addresses 
a saint, and the Last Testament of Tikhon himself read aloud 
as his last sermon, full of praise of God and triumph. Remin- 
iscent of the last words of St. John Chrysostom, this testa- 
ment summarizes Tikhon’s life and teaching within the 
Orthodox tradition. Before, however, examining his relation- 
ship to it, it may be not inappropriate to cast a glance at his 
more immediate historical surroundings. ‘ 

His outward life was shaped and coloured by the new 
laws, from the time of Peter the Great, by the palace revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth century, by secularization of church 
property (1764), by peasant and Cossack rebellions. He was 
born after the replacement of the Patriarchate by the Synodal 
form of administration (1721) and had to comply with the 
Spiritual Regulation (1724), an official document full of hints 
against Russian episcopacy and monasteries. His ecclesias- 
tical teachers, who used the Latin tongue and somewhat 
Romanizing text-books brought from Kiev, were involved 
in the polemics of Church and State. For Tikhon and his 
generation this was a controversy of the past. A man with 
a deep sacramental conception of the Church and a monk by 
his own choice, Tikhon could yet fall in with some of the 
points of positive criticism in the Spiritual Regulation which 
deplored the Russian tendency to ritualism or the ignorance 
of the clergy. He was not alone in his generation in calling 
for the revival of preaching, in fostering education in schools 
and in organizing the catechizing of the people. In this he 
was typical of his epoch, for, in spite of their divergencies 
both Church and State were caught, since the time of Peter I. 
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in the accelerated pace of a general ‘‘ Europeanization ” and 
‘a movement towards “enlightenment.” One can thus 

easily see why Tikhon could treasure some products of Western 
religious thought. Tired of theoretical controversies, his 
generation was thirsting for personal religion. In a land 
scarcely touched by the Reformation, this emphasis makes 
the works of Tikhon particularly important. An orthodox 
Bishop in the full sense of the word, he carried about with him 
the book of Meditations by Joseph Hall, the Bishop of Norwich, 
together with that of the German pietist Joahann Arndt 
On True Christianity. He imitated it might seem, the titles 
and methods of both these authors. Yet, brief meditations, 
taken from daily subjects, date right back to the patristic 
collections, and besides Tikhon himself, while still a seminarist, 
long before he had known Arndt, had copied out Scriptural 
passages under the title: What it is necessary for every true 
Christian to know. 

“His desire to bring Scripture into daily life indicates Tikhon’s 
spiritual lineage. He never followed the allegorical school. 
His was a direct approach to the Gospels. He can be placed 
as an “ evangelical” type within Orthodoxy. Both his life 
and his doctrine, couched in precepts of personal and social 
morality and righteousness, bring him into the succession 
of such men as St. Theodosius of Pechery or Cyril, Bishop 
of Turov (eleventh century) who cherished the image of the 
humble Christ and deplored the neglect of the Bible; or 
Serapion, Bishop of Vladimir (twelfth century). We find 
also in the collection known as Isbornik of Sviatoslav (1076) 
similar emphasis on the riches of Christ ‘“ who walked about 
in* poverty and had nowhere to lay His head.” Possibly, 
with Philotheus of Pskov (sixteenth century) Tikhon could 
have said: “I am a villager .. . I have not conversed with 
the philosophers but I have read the books of the Sacred 

_Law.” There is an arresting similarity, so far never pointed 
‘ out, between the passages from St. John Chrysostom quoted 
| by Maximus the Greek (sixteenth century) who had worked 
i in Russia on correction and translation of Church books and 
i those one finds in the pages of St. Tikhon. His sermons 
: against social injustice are in the line with those of a sixteenth 
century priest Ivan Vishensky. ' Wig 
_ Patristic references abound in the writings of Tikhon. 
- Fhe Western fathers are represented only by St. Jerome, St. 
' Augustine and St. Ambrose ; there is mention of St. Gregory 
#e Great and of the Pope, Leo of the Tome (St. Leo the 
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Great). The desert fathers named are St. Antony and 
Macarius. He turns more often to the Eastern fathers : 
in matters of doctrine to St. Cyril of Alexandria and St. John 
Damascene. He is indebted to St. Basil for his teaching 
on baptism and the Eucharist as well as in admonitions to 
parents and children and to monks (in this last case less than 
one might have expected). The social aspect of St. Basil’s 
thought—mercy, almsgiving, hospitality—find a deep reson- 
ance in Tikhon. But the dominant place among the fathers 
is given by him to St. John Chrysostom. A whole treatise 
on The Flesh and the Spirit is constructed in chapters on sin 
and virtue where, after the definition of each, appropriate 
Scriptural passages are followed by those from St. John 
Chrysostom and further explained in brief by Tikhon. He 
was anxious to teach the fullness of doctrine as proclaimed 
by the Seven (Ecumenical Councils of which he drew a 
Chart for his unlearned clergy. 

Tradition is never separated in his mind from the Bible. 
He says explicitly that the Word is the condition of truth 
in the whole Church no less than it is the corrective of one’s 
personal faith since “ our own feelings are very liable to deceive - 
us.” There is no field of life or thought which he does not 
bring under the light and judgment of the Scripture. Yet 
he links Scripture and Tradition in one bond of love. In 
the Catholicity of the tradition Tikhon adores the living 
voice of Christ communicated to the world through the 
apostles. It strikes him as one of the proofs of the veracity 
of the tradition as expressed in the Scripture that the apostles 
did not conceal their human weaknesses. It is a miracle to 
him that in spite of all the persecution endured by the eafly 
Church, “the sacred Bible remained intact”; bearing to 
itself a testimony through its “ power and action, comfort, 
exhortation and impulse to repentance.” And when he 
speaks of the Bible as the “ precious letter from the King ” 
he only repeats an ancient simile. 

The Holy Scripture is for him the fundamental authority. 
He is the first Russian ecclesiastical writer to give it such a 
central place and to apply it to the life of everyday. Indeed 
he is the first teacher of lay folk. His devotion to the Bible 
is that of a disciple listening to his Master. His idea of the 
Church, his sacramental mysticism, his conception of social 
righteousness, his teaching on moral and spiritual life, up 
to his own method of orison or the actual words used by him 
in prayer are all strictly biblical. Even omitting here as 
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outside the subject of this paper all that does not refer to 
Scripture and Tradition we could have filled pages with 
quotations, but have to limit ourselves to a few examples. 

The knowledge of the Bible, according to Tikhon, leads 
mankind into the unity of faith and the fullness of the stature 
of Christ (one has to repeat that this does not undermine his 
doctrine of the Church and the sacraments). The ignorance 
of it leads to error and vice and breeds schisms. Necessary 
as the daily bread, the Word is uttered to each and all. Those 
who limit the reading of it to the clergy err gravely.! 

Everyone should read it or listen to it: “The Word of 
God is not given to us in order that it shall repose in writing, 
on paper, but that we might use it spiritually, that we might 
be illumined, led into the way of truth and salvation, living 
according to its precepts in this world,” and be thus called 
“into life everlasting.” “God in His mercy gave us the 
Holy Scriptures that we might read them and fulfil what 
is written therein. For the Bible is, as it were, a letter sent 
by God to man, revealing God’s holy will and teaching us 
how to live . . . Whenever you read the Gospels, Christ 
himself is speaking to you.” 

How ought the Bible to be read? he asks. One should 
beware of false “‘ politeness’ when the book of the Bible 
is surrounded by signs of exterior devotion whilst those 
who cover it in gilded covers and bow down to it, paying 
a sort of homage to it, are yet unprepared to listen to the 
Word and to obey it. 

The reading ought to be the renewal of the spirit of devotion 
and zeal. One ought to read “not in order to show one’s 
wit but for the sake of salvation.” For “ if you only sharpen 
your mind from the book without setting right your will, 
you will be the worse for the reading: for learned and 
intelligent fools are often more wicked than simple ignor- 
amuses.” This is essential, for, even did we know the 
Bible, “‘ unless we acknowledge our blindness there can be 
no teal illumination and, though knowing the Scriptures, 
we would be ignorant of their power.” 

The method of Bible reading was also given by Tikhon 
in simple practical words: “Let not one day pass without 

i this reading, and pray for understanding.” Read—as in 
ithe case of other Christian books—little by little. If you 

1 It may be recalled that Tikhon’s generation had a particular interest 


i ia the Scriptures since a new edition was brought out in 1751. Some of 
| ¥ikhon’s teachers took part in the revision. 
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do not follow, put it aside, it will later on become clear of 
itself. Think that “for you and me and for each debased, 
miserable and sinful man the Gospel is an appeal to repentance 
and a promise of mercy. Read without paying attention to 
the behaviour of other people. Pray for the enlightenment 
of your reason and will and apply the text to our needs: for . 
instance, in our need for blessedness, that God may plant 
into us the root of blessedness, true faith. Having finished 
reading, give thanks.” Remember that the Bible is a calling 
into “a heavenly living” here on earth and the gateway 
into everlasting blessedness. 

Bible reading is above all a personal spiritual experience : 
“* He who reads profitably must experience an inward meeting. 
Grow calm, grow quiet after harmful noise . . . you will 
experience a cettain movement towards eternity; gradually, 
like a still small voice, a thought will come to you as to who 
you ate and what your end and purpose. This is the sign 
of the approach of the word of God to your soul.” The 
Word, having entered the heart “tames the fierceness of 
corrupt nature,” it implants hope into our heart and makes 
it the seat of spiritual wisdom. Inward darkness is dispelled 
by the light cf the Gospels. 

That St. Tikhon himself experienced ecstatic prayer after 
Bible reading was testified by his memoirists. He speaks 
himself of the sweetness “‘ of the Word of Thy mouth,” of 
the consolation and joy it gives. His discursive prayer is 
of greatest value in this respect. It can be seen particularly 
in his little work How a faithful soul converses with God, of 
which we can no more than cite the opening lines and the 
conclusion. It illustrates Tikhon’s extensive use of the 
Psalms, of the Old and New Testament, and reveals his own 
prayer life, with its peculiar temptation—despondency, and 
its final triumphant assurance of everlasting life. It is written 
in the form of a dialogue. 


“Lord, thou art my refuge. Thou art. my hiding 
place; thou shalt preserve me from trouble; thou shalt 
compass me about with songs of deliverance (P8. xxxii, 7). 

And the Lord replieth : 


—I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which 
thou shalt go; I will guide thee with mine eyes (v. 8). 

—Look thou upon me, and be merciful unto me, as 
thou usest to do unto those that love thy name (Ps. cxix, 
P32): 
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—For all those hath mine hand made, and all those 
things have been, saith the Lord: but to this man will ° 
I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, 
and trembleth at my word (Isa. Ixvi, 2). 
—Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? Who shall 
dwell in thy holy hill? (Ps. xv, 1). 
—He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh the truth in his heart. He that backbiteth 
not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor 
taketh up a reproach against his neighbour. In whose 
eyes a vile person is condemned; but he honoureth him 
that feareth the Lord. He that sweareth to his own hurt, 
and changeth not. He that putteth not out his money 
to usury, nor taketh reward against the innocent. He that 
doeth these things shall never be moved (Ps. xv, 2-5). 
—Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me (Ps. li, 10). 
—And a new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you: and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart 
of flesh (Ezek. xxxvi, 26). 
—The troubles of my heart are enlarged: O bring 
thou me out of my distress (Ps. xxv, 17). 
—And call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver 
thee and thou shalt glorify me (Ps. 1, 15). 
—Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” And, after another page or two, the soul is 
called by Christ : 
—Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest (Mt. xi, 28). 
—For I am in strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better (Phil. i, 23). 
—Verily I say unto thee: today shalt thou be with me 
in paradise (Lk. xxili, 43). op 
This dialogue is one of the most revealing indications of 
Tikhon’s inward life. It develops from repentance, human 
trouble and even the desire to escape, to the discipleship 
of one who willingly gives himself to be taught and led, and 
finally experiences a process of illumination, of. change of 
heart, of total abandonment. 

The most personal and unreserved writing left to posterity 
is Tikhon’s Last Testament. It is, as has been already men- 
etioned, reminiscent in form and tone of that of St. John 
Chrysostom. Its radiant faith is rooted in the Scriptures. 
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And, not unlike St. Paul, Tikhon speaks of Christ not in 
-verbs ot adjectives but in nouns “ my life, my hope.” It 
is given here in full :— pee 

“Glory to God, for he has created me in his image and 
likeness! Glory to God, who redeemed me the fallen one ; 
Glory to God, for he was the providence of my unworthy 
self. Glory, for he called me, a sinner, to repentance! Glory, 
for he has handed to me his holy Word as a lamp shining in 
a dark place, and by it he taught me the true way. Glory 
to God, for he has illumined the eyes of my heart! He has 
granted me to know his holy name! Glory to God for he 
has washed away my sins in the waters of baptism! Glory, 
for he has shown me the way to eternal bliss. And this 
way is Jesus-Christ, the Son of God, who says of himself : 
‘I am the way, the truth and the life.” Glory to Him, for 
he did not confound me in my sin but in his mercy was 
patient with my transgressions! Glory to God for he has 
shown to me the vain enticements and vanity of this world. 
Glory to God for he has helped me in the multitude of 
temptations, griefs and tribulations! Glory, for he has 
preserved me in dangers and deadly accidents. Glory to 
God, for he has defended me from the enemy—satan. Glory, 
for he raised me when I fell. Glory to God for he has com- 
forted me in my affliction. Glory to God for when I erred 
he converted me! Glory to God for like a father he punished 
me. Glory to God for he showed me his dreadful judgment 
that I might be afraid and repent of my sins! Glory to God 
for he showed me eternal pain and eternal bliss that I might 
avoid the one and seek the other! Glory to him for to me, 
the unworthy, he gave food to strengthen the weakness of 
the body. He gave me clothes to cover the nakedness of 
my body; gave me a house in which to rest! Glory to 
God for all his other care that he gave to my sustenance 
and comfort. As many breaths as I have taken, so many 
graces have I received of him. Glory to God for everything ! 

“Today, my brethren, I address my word to you. I 
cannot talk to you as before with my lips and voice, for I 
am without breath and voiceless; but I converse through 
this brief letter. First : The temple of my body is demolished 
and, as dust, is given to dust, according to the word of God: 
“dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.’ But 
with the Holy Church I believe in the resurrection of the 
dead and the life of the world to come. My hope sits at 
the right hand of God, Jesus Christ, my Lord and my God. 
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He is my resurrection and my life; he tells me: ‘I am the 
_ resurrection and the life; whosoever believeth in me even 
if he be dead shall live again.’ He will wake me, who am 
asleep, with his all-powerful voice. Secondly: I have 
departed from you and followed the way of all flesh and 
have gone away, and already we do not see each other as 
before. But we shall see each other there where all nations 
that have lived from the beginning of the world till its end, 
will gather. Lord show us mercy that we may meet there, 
where God is seen face to face, where to us those who see 
are made alive, comforted in joy, gladness and eternal bliss ! 
There men shine like the sun, there is true life; there, true 
honour and glory, there gladness and joy ; there true blessed- 
ness and all that is eternal and endless. Lord, let thy mercy 
be upon us for we put our trust in thee. Thirdly: To my 
benefactors who have not abandoned me in need and sickness 
but in their charity and mercy have provided me with all 
kinds of goods, I thank them. May God reward them in 
that day when each one will receive according to’ his deeds. 
Fourthly: All who, in whatever way have offended me I 
have forgiven and I do forgive; may God forgive them 
too, in his grace! I beg you also to forgive me, if perchance 
I being human, have offended anyone. Forgive and it shall 
be forgiven you, says the Lord. Fifthly: As I had no posses- 
sions, I leave nothing behind. I beg those who have lived 
with me and have served me to exact nothing. Forgive, 
my beloved ones, and remember Tikhon in your prayer.” 
This last message, his last personal greeting to all, bore a 
signature, in his handwriting: “ your wellwisher Tikhon, 
unworthy Bishop.” 
NADEJDA GORODETZKY. 
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Anglican Biblical Theology 


. HE most significant movement in modern 

Anglican theology,” says the Rev. Reginald 

Cant in a recent article in the Church Quarterly 

Review, “is probably the revival of biblical 
theology within the last fifteen or twenty years . . . What 
has happened since the last war is that the theologians have 
recovered their confidence in the Scriptures themselves, 
recovered their sense of them as being indeed the word of 
God to man, and not just the record of man’s experience of 
God.”! The first name to be mentioned is of course that 
of the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns of Cambridge; the Riddle of 
the New Testament, Fr. Thornton’s Common Life in the Body 
of Christ, and various other books, are “ significant enough 
to constitute a real movement.” Needless to say, it is not 
a purely Anglican movement; it is appearing everywhere. 
Excellent examples of it are to be seen in Pére Bouyet’s 
exegesis of the Holy Week Liturgy in Le Mystére Pascal,? and 
in Professor Cerfaux’s book—the best book on St. Paul’s 
theology published in recent years—La Théologie de L’ Eglise 
suivant saint Paul ;> while the Encyclical Divino Afflante of 1oth 
October, 1943,4 bestows Papal approbation on this line of 
study. 

Ba I must speak of it as we know it in the Church of Eng- 
land. This movement is seeking a way of escape from the 
dilemma of the “ conservative ” doctrine of Biblical Inerrancy 
on the one hand, and of the Liberal Protestant appeal to 
“religious experience”? on the other. The doctrine of 
Inerrancy has power over men’s minds because it acknowledges 
a real word of God to man, spoken in the Scriptures ; it is 
criticized for failing to do justice to the truth that that word 
was spoken through men, and for maintaining many untenable 
positions with regard to the history. The Liberal Protestant 
view on the other hand, fully accepts the human character 
of the Bible, but so one-sidedly that it loses the word of God 
almost wholly in the words of men. The books are regarded ~ 
as “inspired” in proportion to the depth and quality of 


1C.Q.R., Vol CXLII (July-Sept. 1946), pp. 161-2. 

2 Les Editions du Cerf. Paris, 1945. 

3‘ Unam Sanctam”’ series. Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1942. 

4 English translation by Canon G. D. Smith, Stand by the Bible (C.T.S., 
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he religious experience of the writers; there are “ degrees 
f inspiration,” and it is only the “ best ” parts of the Bible 
nat fully deserve to be called inspired. It further becomes 
ificult to think of the messianic prophecies as being in any 
rue sense promises of God; what we are left with is the 
‘atiety of forms taken by the messianic hope. 

The dilemma has not been resolved by the Liberal Catholics ; 
ither by the Catholic Modernists of the Tyrrell-Loisy period, 
x by the Anglican school associated with the illustrious 
ame of Charles Gore. The period during which this school 
‘ourished may be dated from the publication of Lax Mundi 
1 1889 to that of the New Commentary in 1928, and it has 
ettainly done very much to bring the problem of the Bible 
owards a solution; but it never seems to be able to escape 
rom the fault of making a juxtaposition of Dogma and 
Criticism, without truly reconciling them. The Criticism 
ends to be insufficiently radical; the Dogma is vitiated by 
ne acceptance of the claims of Criticism in the form in which 
he secular university professor understands them, and 
netefore of certain implied theological presuppositions 
Vhich are not those of the Faith, or of the Bible itself. 

The Biblical-theological school start with the conception 
if what Dr. Phythian-Adams calls the “‘ Sacred History ” : 
ae story, that is, of God’s works of revelation and redemption, 
1 His prothesis kat’ eklogen, His Purpose accotding to Selection 
om. ix, 11). His method was, after man had fallen into 
‘n and enmity with Him, to choose one nation, Israel, to 
His People; to redeem it out of bondage in Egypt, to 
nake His Covenant with it, and then to train it up through 
ong centuries in the knowledge of Himself and the way 
£ His spiritual service, till in the fullness of time His work 
f salvation should be consummated in the Messiah, through 
rhose saving work the ecclesia ceased to be limited to one 
ation only, and became the Church, open to all nations. 
‘hat is why the Bible ends where it does. It is not that the 
loly Ghost’s inspiration is exhausted ; it is that God’s Purpose 
vith the one nation is finished, and the story of the works 
f the Holy Ghost among all nations is about to begin. 
that story is Church History. 7 i 
_ Any plan or purpose whatsoever—we can think if we 
‘ke of the scheme called P/wzs, for the supply of oil after D-Day 
> the bases in France by a pipe-line across the Channel— 
‘az its arche, Jogos and telos. The arche ot principium is the 
ception of the plan in some mind. The /ogos or ratio is 
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the plan itself as it takes shape, is elaborated in detail, is 
applied.. The #elos or finis is the end which is attained as 
the plan is successfully carried into effect. _ 

The Church proclaims that there is a divine Plan of sal- 
vation for mankind, which He has carried out in’a series of 
historical events. The authority for this proclamation lies 
in an appeal to certain historical documents, the Scriptures, 
which all deal directly, in one way or another, with the 
Divine Plan of salvation. 

First, as regards the arche or inception of the Plan: there 
ate the alleged events of God’s redemption of Israel from 
Egypt with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm, and the 
Covenant at Horeb, whereby Israel became His people ; 
and those of the Second Redemption, when the Messiah, 
having come to Israel and having been rejected and put to 
death, is proclaimed to have been vindicated by God through 
resutrection from death. Are these things true? Did 
they really happen? Did God in these events visit and 
redeem His people ? Or did He do nothing of the kind, so 
that the allegation of a divine action is the product of wishful 
thinking ? It is a matter in the first place for historical testi- 
mony. St. Paul, in I Cor. xv, 15-17, is quite clear that if 
Christ did not rise from the dead, the apostles are found 
to be false witnesses of God, and the Christians are yet in their 
sins ; since if the Lord Jesus is not risen, no redemption has 
taken place, and there has been no fulfilment of the promise 
of Jer. xxxi, 34, that in the days of the New Covenant there 
shall be forgiveness of sins. | 

As then the Apostles appealed to history, so must we, 
We must use Biblical Criticism, to test the evidence by 
rigorous historical investigation. Indeed, this *is the only 
means that we have to refute the allegation that the events 
in question are legend, or are myth. It is not indeed that 
this historical argument will take us all the way ; we cannot, 
for instance, convince an unbeliever of the truth of our 
Lord’s Resurrection solely by such arguments, since other 
than historical considerations come in when a man is con- 
fronted with the central issues of faith. Nor does the proof 
of the Empty Tomb of itself demonstrate the Resurrection ; 
as Matt. xxviii, 15, shows, the Jews in the first century admitted 
the fact, but explained it by the hypothesis that the disciples 
had stolen the body. On the other hand, if at Pentecost 
Caiaphas had been in a position to prove that the Lord’s 
body still lay in the grave, the apostolic preaching would 
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ave collapsed like a punctured tyre. This, perhaps will 
ficiently indicate the place which the appeal to history, 
id therefore to historical criticism, must always hold. 
Secondly, there is the Logos, the Plan itself: that is to say, 
ve truths which Israel was set to learn about God; about 
is nature, and the creation of the world; about His law 
x man, and the way of His spiritual service; about His 
cement on man’s sin. All this revelation of truths about 
‘od is summed up and completed in Jesus the Son of God, 
iho is personally the Logos. But He is not on that account 
» be set in isolation as the lonely figure of the world’s 
edeemer. The whole Bible has its centre in Him; as on 
hlm Sunday, both those who go before (the Old Testament 
iriters) and those who follow after (the New Testament 
fitnesses) cry ““ Hosanna to the Son of David.” 

Third, we have the ze/os towards which the divine Purpose 
ves. In the Old Testament, the prophets.announce the 
ture completion of that Purpose in the messianic order 
‘things. They speak of a Second Exodus (Jer. xxiii, 7, 8), 
‘New Covenant (Jer. xxxi, 31-4), a Return of the Lord to 
well in the midst of His People (Ezekiel xliti, 1-7), an out- 
suring of His Spirit upon them (Ezek. xxxvi, 26-7), and 
e extension of the knowledge of Him to all nations (Isa. 
w, 22-4, xlix, 1-6). Liberal Protestantism was unable to 
't beyond regarding these prophecies as the expression of 
uman hopes.’ But when the Bible is studied as from within 
2 Faith of Israel, and not as from outside, from the point 
view of a secular university, then it seems that the problem 
ves itself. Of course the various versions of the messianic 
ype reflect the limited insight of the human writers; how 
uld it be otherwise ? No human prophet, no Jeremiah or 
ekiel, could comprehend the Purpose of God in its fullness ; 
d the parts of it which they respectively grasped were not 
2same. But there was a Purpose of God, and the prophets 
ere tight in believing in it, and they rightly discerned the 
Itline of it. Through imperfect human minds God spoke 
's word. 

‘Such is the End towards which the Old Testament moves ; 
sis attained in the New Testament fulfilment. But what is 
> Gnd to which the whole Bible moves ? It is the Advent 
-ear Lord, and the completion of His saving work in the 
wuech Triumphant. Yet it is also true that His Advent 
sealready taken place. We pray, Thy Kingdom come; 
> the Kingdom had already arrived when the Lord cast 
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out devils by the Finger of God (Luke xi, 20). We whose 
sonship to God yet awaits its full manifestation are nevertheless 
already sons, with the proviso that we make good (Hebr. 
iii, 6). Or, to put it in the language of St. Paul and of the 
Church: We are, like Israel of old, in the wilderness; we 
have been under the Divine Presence in the Cloudy Pillar, 
we have in our baptism passed through the Red Sea, in our 
Eucharist we have the Manna and the Water from the Rock. 
But as the Israelites in the wilderness fell under temptation, 
murmured in the wilderness, committed idolatry with the 
Golden Calf, and lusted at Baal-Peor, so we are in danger of 
losing our inheritance; this life, while it lasts, is our time of 
probation (I Cor. x, 1-13). Yet the Divine Reality has been 
manifested in time, and the whole complex mystery of it is 
ptesent totum simul in the Sacrament: we still go with the 
Shepherds to Bethlehem, we are saved in the midst of 
temptation by His victory over the Devil on the Mount, 
we join in the Last Supper, we are accused of sin by His 
Cross, in His Burial we share in the death which He did not 
deserve and we did, that in His Resurrection we may be 
raised to life with Him and ascend with Him into heavenly 
places. All this is commemorated in the Eucharistic action, 
unde et memores ; and the Easterns at this point commemorate 
not only the past events of the Redemption, -but also the 
future event of His Coming in Judgment, since here and now 
in the Sacrament we stand before our Judge. | 

Such is what the Biblical theologian calls ‘‘ eschatology.” 
The Church, which lives by its liturgy, knows very well 
what eschatology means ; and it knows also that the events 
of the Gospel have got to be described in Old Testament 
language, as the New Testament itself does. That is to 
interpret them in the light of that whole Purpose of God, 
which He took in hand when He brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and which He continued in His providence over them through- 
out the history, in His judgments on their sin, and in His 
inspiration of the prophets to interpret His Purpose to them 
and to promise in His Name a future messianic Deliverance. 
The New Testament writers therefore see the events of that 
Deliverance as the working out of a pattern already given: 
Christ is “ our Passover, sacrificed for us”; He is the Suffer- 
ing Servant of the Lord, who is the Sacrifice for sin (Isa. 
litt, 10); He is the promised Davidic King, come to rule 
over all nations (Psalm ii). This spiritual or mystical inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament is the bond which unites 
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or i Testament and the New, and makes the unity of the 
‘Bible. 

_ The spiritual interpretation of the Old Testament must 
therefore be regarded as obligatory for all Christians; for 
it is the key to the use which the New Testament makes of 
the Old, and its interpretation of God’s whole saving Purpose. 
‘Nor is this manner of reading the Old Testament narratives 
peculiar to the Christian use of them; it is found within the 
‘Cid Testament itself. The prophets who thought of the 
future Deliverance as a Second Exodus would necessarily 
wead the stories of the first Exodus in the light of it; and this 
rwe find, e.g. in Isa. lii, 11-12, where the prophet says that the , 
teturn from Babylon will be like the departure from Egypt, 
and yet unlike: as then, “the Lord will go before you, 
and the God of Israel shall be your reward,” but “ ye shall 
not go out in haste, neither shall ye go by flight.” The 
‘New Exodus will take place with quietness and in perfect 
safety. 

This sort of spiritual interpretation is to be distinguished 
from the properly allegorical interpretations which occur 
wery often in the Fathers ; it is so distinguished in the Ency- 
blical Divino affiante (C.T.S. translation, p. 20). The allegorical 
interpretation proper uses the Old Testament in what we may 
Pall an illustrative way, in order to illustrate truths believed 
on other grounds. It is in this way that St. Paul quotes 
in Eph. iv, 8 the psalm which speaks of Christ going up on - 
nigh and leading captivity captive; but it was not on the 
ground of that psalm-text that he believed that the ascended 
christ had bestowed gifts on His Church. It is otherwise 
with the other type of spiritual interpretation; when at the 
wast Supper our Lord spoke of the New Covenant in His 
blood, He was the second Moses inaugurating, not with 
he blood of bullocks (as in Exod. xxiv, 5-8), but with His 
~wn sacrificial blood, the New Covenant of Jeremiah xxxty, 
which was to be written in the heart and bring full forgiveness 
»£ sin. When therefore He speaks of His death as the 
wacrifice, two mental images are superimposed: the one, 
dis execution as a criminal, and the other, the burning on 
be altar of the victim of the burnt-offering, and the smoke 
cing straight up in the air, ascending to God for an odour 
£4 sweet smell; the victim of the sin-offering, taking away 
‘uit; the paschal lamb, the memorial of the mighty 
Deliverance. 

_ ¥t is typical of the Bible that it speaks thus in the language 
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of imagery, presenting spiritual and heavenly things to out 
minds not in the “ exact ” language of theological formulations, 
but by means of concrete images ; and it is just these images 
that the liturgy continually recalls to us, in lesson and psalm, 
antiphon and respond. It gives us not so much abstract 
truths about Him as pictures of Him as the Good Shepherd, 
as the King who reigns from the cross, as the Son of Man 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks. 

I must now set side by side with this Biblical-eschatological- 
liturgical way of thinking, two other ways: the theological- 
rationalistic way, and the mystical way. These two are 
both of the highest importance ; and I am sure that Biblical 
~ theology is in danger of heretical mis-statement if it neglects 
the discipline of rational theology, and of fanaticism if it 
neglects mystical piety. But both these two have resulted 
in maltreatment of the Bible through neglect of Biblical 
theology. 

Rational theology is represented for us primarily by scholas- 
ticism. _The scholastic doctrine accepts the complete freedom 
of the Scriptures from all error. But we can rightly draw 
a distinction between the older traditional view of Biblical 
Inerrancy and that of Fundamentalism. The characteristic 
of Fundamentalism is not only that it regards the Bible as 
free from all possible error, but that it understands truth 
in a materialistic way, as the matter-of-fact truth of physical 
phenomena. The rise of this materialistic conception of 
truth has been traced by Michael Roberts in his book The 
Modern Mind (Faber, 1937); it was the rise of the study of 
natural science in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
that impressed this materialism on the modern mind, till 
the ordinary person today thinks that the creation-story 
in Genesis is true only if it is true in terms of astronomy, 
geology and biology, and when that is proved not to be the 
case, infers that the Bible is proved not to be the word of 
God. But the mediaevals were not fundamentalists, since 
they had a wider conception of truth; they thought of it 
not chiefly as the accurate description of physical facts, but 
rather as the right statement of man’s telation to God, of the 
order of the created world, or of man’s duty. Hence they 
wete not fundamentalists; nor were such stout defenders 
of Biblical Inerrancy as our own Pusey and Liddon. They 
had a wider conception of truth than the merely scientific. 

Yet our common way of theological thinking in the West 
—and I am thinking of Anglicans also—does result in serious 
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maltreatment of the Bible. Our thought is dominated. by 
the conception of the mediaeval summa, in which theological 
formulations are built up into a monumental structure of 
thought, supported at countless points by texts from Scrip- 
ture. Hence the Anglican slogan “The Church to teach, 
the Bible to prove.” The trouble is that the function of 
Scripture is taken to be that of providing proof-texts; for 
this purpose, the texts are taken from their context, like 
cut flowers in a vase. They are no longer seen in their 
proper setting in the thought of the original writer, having 
relation to the whole context in which they originally came 
in the story of Israel; and by being isolated from that con- 
text, they are in part misinterpreted. They lose their in- 
dividuality ; they become incorporated into a theological 
scheme. Consequently it is this theological scheme that 
pecomes the real basis of thought, and in very many books 
of theology the Bible is quoted much less frequently than 
5t. Thomas. 

The apostolic church proclaimed a Gospel, that is, the Good. 
News of a divine work of redemption, consisting of the 
coming of the Son of God into the world for us men and 
pur salvation, His death and resurrection, and the gift of the 
Spirit in the Church ; and these primary facts were explained 
nd illustrated by the Tradition of the Church teaching, 
hich showed what was their impact on the life of the in- 
fividual, and the moral demand which they made on him. 
But since the time of the scholastics, we have all got into the 
way of thinking of a solid block of belief about God the 
?ather, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and the Church, to be 
yecepted with explicit faith as far as possible, and failing 
hat with implicit faith. Something, surely, has been lost 
ete, in the shift of emphasis from the personal message to 
ne body of teaching. spk, 

Again, there is the conception of Natural Law, in itself 
rue and important, and never more needed than in these 
ays. But it ought not to escape our notice that the Bible 
)0es not speak in terms of Natural Law, but rather in personal 
2rms : God is thought of as standing in a personal relation 
> His creation, to sun, moon and stars, to wind and storm 
hiflling His word, to the animals and to men. But when 
ve speak of Natural Law we are liable to think of it as a 
2l-acting machine, and forget the Lawgiver. Thus for 
stance we are accustomed to say—and rightly—that sin 
itings its own reward, and that the punishment of sin con- 
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sists in the direct consequences of the sinful course of action. 
One hears it further said that God does not punish sin, but 
the sinner brings his own punishment on himself; and this 
is un-Biblical. So might it be said that if you get your 
clothes caught in revolving machinery in a factory the con- 
sequences ate likely to be unpleasant. But the Bible talks 
in personal terms, of God’s wrath, of the Sacrifice of Christ 
as prfopitiation, of God’s forgiveness. 

In rational theology there is always this danger of de- 
personalization. The eschatological imagery of the Bible 
itself and of the liturgical texts which reproduce it is sharp- 
edged and angular; but in the rational formulation the 
sharp edges are taken off, and the whole material is smoothed 
out and rounded off. Most of all this applies to the teaching 
about the Advent and the Judgment, the edge of which 1s 
intolerably sharp. Every time .I give a lecture about our 
Lord’s teaching on this subject in the gospels, it seems to 
me that much of what I say consists in a series of attempts 
to blunt that sharp edge by re-expressing it in an intelligible 
form. The moral surely is not that the rationalized formula- 
tion must be discarded, but that it and the “ existential ” 
language of the unexpurgated Bible need to be left standing 
side by side ; we need the language of the theological lecture 
and that of the Liturgy. It will not do for church teaching 
to be regarded as having absorbed the Bible, or as having 
the Bible incorporated into it, any more than it will do for 
the Bible to be taught without reference to church doctrine, 

The third way is the mystical way. Here it is very com- 
monly assumed that the way of escape from the dryness of 
rationalistic theology is by the direct approach. of the soul 
to God in the warmth of affective prayer and mystical devotion. 
There theology turns to devotion; there the aridity of the 
intellectual analysis of points of belief is transformed into 
the living apprehension of saving truth. This is directly 
suggested by Baron von Hiigel’s well-known analysis of 
the three elements of religion, as the institutional, the in- 
tellectual, and the mystical ; it could be illustrated, I am sute, 
from St. Thomas and St. Bonaventura; it has played a still 
greater part, probably, in the thought of the Eastern Church. 
which missed the great impulse of Pauline thought which 
the West received from St. Augustine, and which drank 
deeply from the wells of the neo-platonists and pseudo- 
Dionysius. 

But here too there is a danger lest the Bible should go by 
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default. From the aridity of rationalized theology there is 
not one way of escape only, but two: the mystical way, and 
the eschatological imagery of the Bible. It is a question 
which we need to ask of the Easterns: whether, when they 
cfiticize, as they do, the rationalized theology of the West, 
they criticize it from the mystical side or from the point of 
view of the Bible. It is a question which I am not competent 
to answer, but I am sure that it needs to be asked. 

To conclude: if I have any contribution to make to the 
present discussion, it lies in the scheme which I have tried 
to set out, of the three elements : the Hebraic, eschatological, 
liturgical element, which presents divine truth mainly through 
concrete imagery; the rationalistic element, which aims at 
precise theological analysis and systematic formulation ; 
and the mystical, which seeks communion with God 
by silence, affective prayer, and contemplation of things 

eternal. This, I would urge, is the right formulation of the 
three elements of religion; and I believe von Hiigel’s trio, 
which has had wide influence among Anglicans, is a serious 
|mis-statement of the matter, because it leaves the Bible out. 
_And the Biblical element is of primary importance, because 
iit is that which directly embodies the Christian revelation. 

If, then, all three elements are important, they do not stand 

zall on one level. Rational thinking and mysticism are com- 
mon to the higher religions; but the Bible is that which 
contains the record of God’s own saving work for mankind. 
We need therefore to thank God for the revival in our day 
\of Biblical theology all over Christendom. But at the same 
jtime we biblical theologians need watching; for we shall 
be up to mischief if we are allowed to neglect the discipline 
\of rational theology or the practice of devotion. 


A. G. HeEsert, S.S.M. 


APPENDIX 


The two following papers were read at Mirfield! in July 
1946, as a basis for discussion to a small round-table group _ 
consisting of four Dominicans and four members of the. 
Mirfield community. The general subject was the relations 
of Scripture and Tradition, and since this was also the subject 
of the larger Eastern Churches Quarterly Conference held at 
Blackfriars, Oxford in October, it has been thought worth 
while to include them with the papers read there and now 
published in this number. 

On the general findings of Dr. Symonds’ learned paper 
both sides of the table at Mirfield were in agreement, though 
there was some useful elucidatory discussion as to the sense 
in which it can be said that all revealed doctrine is implicit 
in the Scriptures, even when Revelation is held to include 
such doctrines as the Immaculate Conception and corporal 
Assumption of our Lady, which do not on the surface appear 
to have any basis in Scripture at all. 

This discussion prepared the way for Fr. Richard Kehoe’s | 
paper on Scripture as the Word of God. It was recognized 
that in the theology of the Catholic Church there are two- 
streams of tradition in regard to Scripture and Tradition ;— 
one, much accentuated and developed by Reformation 
controversies, which tends to exalt Tradition into a separate 
source of Revelation and at times almost to treat Scripture 
as exercising a confirmatory function only ; the other, repre-_ 
senting the older and more classical doctrine, which regards" 
Scripture as being the very source of God’s revealed truth, 
from which the instinctive and inspired mind_of the Church © 
draws and develops the true meaning. 

Fr. Kehoe’s paper was written to provide the raw material 
for discussion, and took the latter doctrine for granted, 
only indicating the lines on which it must be historically 
established. To do this fully and particularly to show the 
mind of St. Thomas in regard to it, is an eirenic work of 
considerable importance that still remains to be done. 


Henry St. Joun, O.P. 
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The Patristic Doctrine of the Relation of 
Scripture and Tradition 


HE Christian religion is based* upon the final 

revelation of God given in the Person and Teaching 

of Jesus Christ as understood and proclaimed by 

His Apostles. This deposit of faith, or “‘ the faith once 
ior all delivered to the saints,”! was not committed to a book 
which was then to be broadcast, but rather to the Church 
or society of the faithful who were to contend earnestly for 
that faith and hand it on to successive generations of believers. 
This handing on is known as tradition, and through it, and 
(through it alone, was the Christian faith spread until the 
‘formation of the collection of apostolic writings known as 
ithe Canon of the New Testament. Even then the New 
-Testament did not become a substitute for this tradition. 
'The Church in the person of her authorized teachers, the 
bishops, continued to hand on the same tradition, though 
constantly appealing to the Scriptures of both the Old and 
‘New Testament to corroborate its truth. 

But agreement with Scripture was not the only or even 
ithe chief test of its truth. In controversy with the Gnostics 
St. Irenaeus and Tertullian appeal to tradition as the primary 
source of Christian doctrine, and prove the truth of that 
ttradition in several ways. 

First, by the fact that it has been handed down by a succes- 
sion of bishops in each of the Apostolic Churches, i.e. those 
‘churches founded by one of the Apostles. This tradition 
of the Apostles, im toto mundo manifestatam, in omni Ecclesia 
adest respicere omnibus qui vera velint videre : et habemus annumerare 
705 qui ab apostolis instituti sunt episcopi, et successores eorum 
wsque ad nos.2 Similarly, Tertullian challenges the heretics : 
dant ergo origines Ecclesiarum suarum, evolvant ordinem Epis- 
yoporum suorum ita per successiones ab initio decurrentem, ut primus 
He Episcopus aliquem ex Apostolis vel apostolicis viris .. . habuerit 
wuctorem et antecessorem.® : 

Secondly they prove the truth of this tradition by the 
»greement of these apostolic churches with one another. 
Wertullian says communicamus cum Ecclesiis Apostolicis, quod 
wala doctrina diversa: hoc est testimonium veritatis.4 Or, again: 
y. + Jude 3: 

E 2411, iii, x. 
* @De Praescriptione 32 ad fin. 
{¢Praes. 21 ad fin. 
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Ecquid verisimile est, ut tot ac tantae in unam fidem erraverint 7% 

Thirdly, they appeal to the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
promised by our Lord in St. John, xiv, 26 (“shall teach you 
all things ”), xvi, 13 (“shall guide you into all the truth”). 
Thus Irenacus claims a charisma veritatis certum? for the bishops 
who have their succession from the apostles, while Tertullian 
scotns the suggestion that the Holy Spirit can have allowed 
the Church to believe otherwise than Christ taught. (INeg/e-- 
xerit [=suppose He neglected] offcium Dei villicus, Christe 
vicarius, sinens Excclesiam aliter interim intellegere, aliter credere, 
quam ipse per apostolos predicabat !).8 And St. Augustine 
maintains that the Church is saved from error by the indwelling 
of the Lord. (Ipsam, quae nunc est, Ecclesiam nisi Dominus 
inhabitaret, iret in errorem quam libet studiosissima speculatio.)4 
Augustine is commenting on “ Psallite Domino qui habitat 
in Sion.’ He says Sion quod interpretatur speculatio, et gestat 
imaginem Ecclesiae quae nunc est. 

It was particularly necessary to prove that the tradition 
of the Church was true, in view of the claim made by the 
Gnostics to possess traditions of their own, handed down 
from the Apostles secretly. According to Clement® of © 
Alexandria, Basilides claimed as his teacher one -Glaucias 
“the interpreter of Peter”: while Valentinus said that he 
had listened to Theodas, an acquaintance of St. Paul. And_ 
Tertullian in the De Praescriptione insists that the Apostles — 
taught no secret doctrine, as against the Gnostic contention 
that guaedam palam et universis, quaedam secreto et paucis deman- 
dasse,® (though he qualifies this in the next chapter: efsé 
| Apostoli| quaedam inter domesticos, ut ita dixerim, disserebant, 
yet he maintains that such private teaching did not import a 
different and contrary rule of faith). 

Similarly Irenaeus says that the Gnostics appealed to their 
own tradition in interpreting Scripture, and that they (like 
the Catholics) maintained that truth could not be found 
from the Scriptures by those who did not know Tradition.7 

The Church, at any rate, made no such appeal. The 
instruments of her tradition were open and public. They 
consisted first of the bishops succeeding one another in their 
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particular sees and going back in an unbroken line to the 
apostolic founders of their own local churches.! Such a line 
of bishops was claimed to be found in these churches, as we 
have already seen, by Irenaeus and Tertullian, and the former 
gives the list of the bishops of the “ greatest and most ancient 
Church, that of Rome, founded by the two most glorious 
apostles Peter and Paul.”2 The truth is to be learnt zhi... 
epud quos est ea quae est ab apostolis Ecclesiae successio (i.e. amongst 
those who have the succession of their Church from the 
apostles) . . . Hi enim et eam quae est in Deum, qui omnia fecit, 
fidem nostram custodiunt ... et Scripturas sine periculo exponunt.8 
Similarly Origen at the beginning of his highly speculative 
‘work, the De Principiis, lays it down as a first principle that 
the preaching of the Church must be maintained, a preaching 
lhanded down by the order of succession from the Apostles 
(servetur vero ecclesiastica praedicatio per successionis ordinem ab 
‘Apostolis tradita).t Similarly St. Augustine claims, quod 
Xantistites Dei) invenerunt in Ecclesia, tenuerunt .. . quod a Patribus 
acceperunt hoc filiis tradiderunt.® 

But by the time of the third century, if not before, it became 
evident that bishops, in spite of their Charisma of truth and 
their succession from the Apostles, could and did differ, 
at first perhaps only on matters of practice such as the date 
pf Easter, but later on questions which involved doctrine, 
such as the validity of baptism conferred by heretics or 
echismatics, and even teaching on the Person of Christ. 
The remedy for such a state of affairs was to gather the bishops 
of the district (or province as it came to be called) to decide 
rhe matter in a Synod or Council. Consequently, it is the 
Souncil which pronounces on the authentic nature of a 
particular tradition. Thus at the instigation of Pope Victor, 
the Synods of the Church in general, apart from those of 
“Asia,” decided for the Dominical keeping of Easter ; and 
in St. Cyprian’s time, the Council of Africa, together with 
the Synods of Asia, decided against the validity of baptism 
conferred by heretics. In the vital question of the orthodoxy 
pf Paul of Samosata, a Council of bishops meeting at Antioch 
deposed him for his heretical views on the Divinity of our 
wetd. The decisions of such Councils claimed to be the 
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embodiment of the true tradition of the Church. Accordingly, . 


St. Vincent of Lerins maintains that the Church uses the 
decrees of her Councils to put into writing what she Had 
received by tradition alone: Huaereticorum novitatibus excitata, 
consiliorum suorum decretis Catholica perfecit Ecclesia . . . ut 
quod prius a majoribus sola traditione susceperat, hoc deinde posteris 
etiam per Scripturae chirographum consignaret, magnam rerum 
summam paucis litteris comprehendendo et plerumque, propter 
intelligentiae lucem, non novum fidei sensum novae appellationis 


accomplished by the decrees of her Councils when caused 
by the novelties of heretics—to consign in writing to posterity 
the truths she had previously received only by tradition, 
comprising a vast amount of matter in a few words, and 
often in order to further our understanding, marking with the 
characteristic of a new term, a perception of Faith which was 
not new”). He is thinking no doubt of the word ‘‘6yooWo10s” 
a wotd found neither in Scripture, nor in early tradition, but 
used to define the meaning of the doctrine that Christ is God.! 
In the second part of the Commonitorium he instances the 
Council of Ephesus where the tradition of the Church was 


gathered from the writings of celebrated bishops of former ~ 


generations, such as St. Athanasius, the Cappadocian fathers, 
Popes Julius and Felix, St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose and others. 

Vincent also sees a special defender of tradition in Pope 
Stephen, the opponent of St. Cyprian. Regarding, as he 


does, the rebaptism of heretics as a novelty introduced only © 


thirty years previous to the time of Cyprian by Agrippinus | 
of Carthage, he praises Stephen for resisting this practice : 


Papa Stephanus Apostolicae Sedis antistes, cum ceteris quidem 


collegis suis, sed tamen prae caeteris restitit, dignum, ut opinor, 
existimans si reliquos omnes tantum fidei devotione vinceret$ quantum 


loci auctoritate superabat.2 (Pope Stephen, bishop of the ~ 


Apostolic See, acting indeed with the rest of his colleagues, 


but giving them the lead, withstood it, deeming it right, 1 


imagine, if he so far surpassed all the rest in his devotion to 
the Faith, as he outstripped them in the authority of his 


sme 


_ proprietate signando. (=“‘this . . . has the Catholic Church | 


place.) But the phrase in the Pope’s letter to the Africans — 


which Vincent singles out for quotation, is Néhil novandum 
nist quod traditum est (nothing new was to be introduced, 
only that which was handed down [was to be maintained]).3 
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Like Irenaeus before him he sees in the bishop of the Roman 
Church the special guardian of tradition. Again he adds 
to the witness of the Fathers quoted at the Council of Ephesus 
the geminam Apostolicae Sedis auctoritatem, unam Papae Sixti 

. . alteram decessoris sui, Papae Coelestini.' 

But the tradition of the Church is not metely handed down 
by bishops and embodied in Conciliar decrees. It is crys- 
tallized in the Creeds of the local churches, especially in the 
Creed of the Roman Church which became known as the 
Apostles Creed. Yet it is not to these creeds, as such, that 
St. Irenaeus and Tertullian together with Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen appeal. They continually insist on the regw/a, or 
ranon fidei, called by Irenaeus 6 Kavoov tis GAnOeias e&KAIvis.? 
This was received at Baptism, and he gives an account of 
its contents, which reads like an expanded and somewhat 
anmsystematic version of the Roman baptismal creed. But 
ne claims that this tapaSdo1s is believed and taught in the. 
most widely scattered churches, from Germany, Spain and 
Celtic lands to Libya and Egypt. 

Tertullian, too, in his emphatic fashion insists on the 
egula fidei, as he terms it, and gives a succinct description 
f its contents,® not verbally identical with the account given 
y Irenaeus, but fundamentally the same. He disparages 
khough he does not entirely rule out) all speculation (curiositas) 

at goes beyond this regula. Fides, inguit (Christus), tua te 
alum fecit non exercitatio Scripturarum—adversus regulam 

‘hil scire, omnia scire est.® 
_ Later writers such as St. Basil will claim apostolic authority 
of many observances not mentioned in Scripture, e.g. 
igning with the Cross, the Epiclesis in the Eucharist, the 
essing of the water at Baptism, and the oil used in Unction, 
c. In other words, St. Basil claims that Apostolic tradition 
‘ handed down in the practices of the Church and in her 
cramental formulae. And St. Augustine, as his first argument 
ot the fact of original sin as against the Pelagians, appeals 
» the practice of Infant Baptism for the remission of sin.’ 
What then is the relation of this Tradition to Scripture ? 
is clear, first, that it is regarded as a distinct source of 
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doctrine, indeed, it may be said, as the primary source. 
Irenaeus maintains that the Apostles have placed in the Church 
as in a rich storehouse all the elements of truth, and that it 
is from the church that one ought to grasp the tradition of 
truth. Even if the apostles had left us no Scriptures, we 
ought to follow the order of tradition, which they handed 
on to those to whom they entrusted the Churches. He 
goes on to point out that Barbarian races who have accepted 
Christianity, though they cannot read Scripture, keep the 
old tradition: Gentes barbarorum, eorum qui in Christum credunt 
sine charta et atramento scriptam habentes per Spiritum in cordibus 
suis, salutem, et veterem traditionem custodientes.} 

Tertullian as usual goes further and in arguing with the 
heretics rejects even the appeal to Scripture, and relies solely 
on the tradition of the churches founded by the apostles, 
which tradition is embodied in the regula. Ergo non ad Scrip-_ 
turas provocandum est, nec in his constituendum certamen, in quibus 
aut nulla aut incerta victoria est, aut parum certa—nunc solum 
disputandum est cuius sint Scripturae, a quo et per quos, et quando, 
et quibus sit tradita disciplina qua fiunt Christiani,2 Si haec ita 
se habent, ut veritas nobis adiudicetur, quicumque in ea regula in- 
cedimus, quam ecclesia ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus 
a Deo tradidit, constat ratio propositi nostri, definientis non esse 
admittendos haereticos ad ineundam de Scripturis provocationem, 
quos sine scripturis probamus ad scripturas non pertinere3 

In the fifth century, St. Vincent of Lerins explicitly insists 
on this two-fold source of faith, though he seems to give 
the priority to Holy Scripture. “ Diximus hanc fuisse 
semper et esse hodieque Catholicorum consuetudinem, ut fidem 
veram his modis adprobent, primum divini Canonis auctoritate, 
deinde Ecclesiae Catholicae traditioné.”’4 

There is, of course, no opposition in the mind of the 
Fathers between Tradition and Scripture, for the former is 
embodied in and corroborated by the latter. According 
to St. Irenaeus the Apostles first proclaimed the Gospel 
(i.e. by word of mouth), but afterwards handed it down in 
Scriptures. Quod (Evangelium) quidem tunc praeconaverunt, postea 
vero per Dei voluntatem in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt® And 
Tertullian who seems at first to disparage Scripture in favour 
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f Tradition, maintains the complete harmony of the traditional 
aith with the Scriptures which together with their interpre- 
ation he terms the instrumenta doctrinae, and even allows 
hat Catholics could not have integrity of doctrine without 
he integrity of Scripture, with which he accused the Gnostics 
fF tampering Quod sumus, hoc sunt Scripturae ab initio suo; 
x illis sumus, antequam ... a vobis interpolarentur.’ Some of 
he heretics, he says, like Marcion, tampered with the text 
£ Scripture, others like Valentinus with its meaning. 

Clement of Alexandria speaks of the things handed down 
y the blessed Apostles and teachers as trpocovuij, i.e. “attach- 
ig to” the divinely inspired words of Scripture. t& teocur| 
eis SeoTrvevoToIs Adyois Uitd T&V YaKapiov atrooTéAwV Te 
al SiSaokdAwv trapadiSopyeva.? 

Even the Creed, derived as it was from tradition, is regarded 
5 a compendium of Scripture by fathers such as Cassian. 
doc (the creed of Antioch) est ergo breviatum verbum quod 
cit Dominus, . . . fidem scilicet duplicis Testamenti sui in pauca 
ligens, et sensum omnium Scripturarum in brevia concludens.? 

Similarly St. Augustine assures his catechumens that the 
rords of the Creed are scattered throughout Scripture, but 
1 the Creed they are collecta et ad unum redacta.* And St. 
til of Jerusalem, speaking of the Creed, tells his hearers 
aat the whole dogma of the Faith is comprehended in a few 
nes (év SAiyois Tois oTixois TO TaY SOypa Tis TrioTEws 
eplAauBdavouev), because all men cannot read the Scriptures. 
ind again, the Creed (t& tf\s Tiotews) consists of & mdons 
pais Ta KaIpiotaia oUAAEyGévTa.® 
‘Yet the Fathers would emphatically disagree with the 
ctrine of the Continental reformers that the Bible and the 
ible only is the religion of Christians. In controversy 
ith heretics they realized that if an appeal to Scripture was 
be made, it must be to Scripture interpreted in accordance 
ith Tradition. In other words, Scripture needs Tradition 
ft its interpretation. 
That is stated most clearly by St. Vincent in answer to the 
ojector who asks cum sit perfectus Scripturarum Canon, sibique 
| omnia satis superque sufficiat, quid opus est ut ei Ecclesiasticae 
telligentiae jungatur auctoritas. To which he replies necesse 
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est, propter tantos tam varii erroris anfractus, ut propheticae et 
apostolicae interpretationis linea secundum Excclesiastici et Catholics 
sensus normam dirigatur. He then adds his famous canon 
curandum est ut id teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est.’ Here the quod semper at least denotes 
an appeal to the traditional character of the Faith. 

Two centuries earlier Origen, confronted with the dis- 
cordant beliefs of those who profess to believe in Christ, 
insists on keeping to the ecclesiastica praedicatio per successioms 
ordinem ab apostolis .tradita.* 

Clement of Alexandria commenting on the text étravta 6p0G 
évotriov Tov ouviévtav (Prov. vili, 9) defines the ouvievtes as 
dc01 Ur ’avtot (Christ) cagnvic8ioav TaHv Tpapdv éEnynow 
KATH TOV EKKANOIAOTIKOV KaVOva ékSEXOUEVO! S1AXT@ZOUCT.? | 

St. Jerome dealing with the appeal of Gnostics, Montanists, 
etc., to Scripture points out that the Devil can quote Scripture, 
and men should take their stand on the Scriptures, not in 
reading, but in, understanding them, Scripturis non in legend 
consistant, sed in intelligendo* (words borrowed without acknow- 
ledgment from St. Hilary). Jerome however is not appealing 
explicitly to tradition here. Similarly St. Augustine maintains 
that the origin of heresy lies in the misunderstanding of 
Scripture (Scripturae bonae intelliguntur non bene). 'The remedy 
for this is to hold the regula sanitatis, ut quod secundum fidem 
qua imbuti sumus, intellegere valuerimus, tanquom de cibo gaudeamus 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations. For as we hav 
seen, the main issue between the Church, as represented by 
the Anti-Gnostic Fathers, and their heretical opponents wai 
the interpretation of Scripture by the traditional rule of faith 

But Tradition is often regarded by the Fathers as something 
supplementing Scripture, not merely by way of interpretation 
but as validating matters of Christian practice, if not 0 
doctrine, for which there is no explicit basis in the Scriptures 

Matters of custom, such as standing for prayers, or receivin 
the Eucharist on Station days are treated by Tertullian a 
determined by custom® (though he also adduces Scriptut 
in the case of the former). In the De Corona he speaks © 
observatio inveterata (longstanding observance), and of thi 
he says Hance si nulla Scriptura determinavit, certe consuetut 
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rroboravit, quae sine dubio de traditione manavit. He goes 
n to instance the triple renunciation and the triple immersion 
Baptism, the reception of the Eucharist in the early morning, 
.¢ prohibition of kneeling on Sundays and in Eastertide, 
© minute reverence for the Eucharistic species, and the 
mnstant use of the sign of the cross. Of these disciplinae 
2 goes on to say 57 legem expostules Scripturarum, nullam invenies : 
aditio tibi praetendetur auctrix, consuetudo confirmatrix, et fides 
servatrix. (Let tradition be taken by you as their source, 
istom as their corroboration, faith (i.e. loyalty) as their keeper).? 
More important perhaps than the above was the custom 
f not repeating Baptism in the case of heretics coming into 
ae Church, a question revived by the Donatist controversy. 
‘ere St. Augustine regards this saluberrima consuetudo as 
pming from apostolic tradition, which Agrippinus of 
atthage had corrupted in requiring rebaptism in such cases. 
nat it seems doubtful whether St. Augustine regards tradition 
; finally decisive on this question. At any rate he argues 
(on Gospel texts. In the famous letter to Januarius he deals 
tessly with unwritten traditions, but these are all matters 
- observance and not of doctrine, such as the yearly com- 
,emoration of the Passion, of the Resurrection and Ascension, 
ad of the Coming of the Holy Ghost, all of these being of 
aiversal observance, while others differ from place to place, 
: for example fasting on Saturday, or the daily offering of 
e Holy Sacrifice. In the same letter he mentions the 
niversal custom of receiving the Blessed Sacrament fasting. 
his he ascribes to the will of the Holy Ghost, acting through 
e Apostles, and assumes that it was one of the things which 
-. Paul told the Corinthians that he would put in order 
en he came. 
In much the same way, St. Basil appeals to this supple- 
‘entary tradition. In speaking of 56yyuata and knpvyuata 
reserved in the Church, he says that some come from the 
iritten teaching and others from the tradition of the apostles 
anded down (81aSo0évta) to us év puotnpio, both of 
hich have the same force with regard to piety. But he 
ems to have in mind here only ta &ypagpa Tov eav. He 
oes on to instance the sign of the Cross, turning to the East 
t prayer, and (what is more important) the words of the 
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Epiclesis at the dvaSéizis of the Bread of the Eucharist, am 
of the cup of blessing. ov yap 81) ToUToIs apKoUNESa @ 
6 *AtdoToAos tf} TO "EvayyéAlov étreuvnotn, GAAa ka 
TpoAéyouev Kal émriAéyouev ETepa, Gs LEYGANV ExOVTA TIPO 
TO wuoTiplov thy foyuv, é&« Tis ayypagpou d1SacKaAia 
TrapanaBdutes.! He adds the blessing of the Baptismal wate 
and of the oil of anointing, and like Tertullian, the triph 
immersion and the renunciation of Satan at Baptism. Al 
these ordinances (8éyyuata) were ordained by the Apostle 
and Fathers, but preserved in silence to guard them fron 
the uninitiate. 
St. Chrysostom is also quoted in favour of supplementary 
tradition. But the only reference I can find is in one of hi 
homilies on II Thessalonians, where on the verse “‘stand fas 
and hold the traditions which you have been taught eithe! 
by word or by our epistle” (II Thess. ii, 15) he comments. 
Thy trapadociv tis 7“EKkAnoias a&€iomiotov tyopeta 
Tlapadoois got, undév TrAgov arjte1.2 But as far as I know. 
no one has ever quoted St. Chrysostom as basing any doctrine 
on tradition. , 
However, there are passages in the Fathers where traditior 
is appealed to in order to substantiate the truth of matters of 
doctrine. ‘These seem to fall into two classes—first, those 
dealing with the linguistic expression of doctrine found it 
Scripture ; secondly, those concerning creeds. ‘ 
As to the first, St. Basil in his treatise De fide maintains 
that in combating heresies he is compelled to use expressions 
(povais) TroAAaKIS cypa@ois pev, Suas S’oUv ovK dtreEever- 
péevais Ths Kata Thy Teagiv evoeBotis Siavoias. He teaches 
from what he has learnt from the inspired Scriptures, with a 
sparing use of names and expressions (nouns and verbs), which, 
though not found in Divine Scripture, preserve its meaning. 
Here he is merely following what was laid down by St. 
Athanasius and others in the Arian controversy, when they 
defended the use of the non-Scriptural expression dyoovots 
on the ground that it explained the meaning of Scripture 
but added nothing to it. : 
The same is true of credal forms. St. Basil after alluding 
to the “ unwritten ” customs and practices mentioned above, 
goes on to deal with the confession of Faith in the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit and asks & troiwv ypayydctoov gxouev;! 
1 De Spir. Sancto 66. M.P.G. 32, 188-9. 
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mat he has no difficulty in showing that such a confession is 
ased upon the command of our Lord in St. Matthew xxviii. 
le deals with the doxology Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritu 
ancto in a similar way, saying that it follows from the above 
onfession of faith.? 

So far there appears to be no case in the Fathers of a doctrine 
esting upon purely traditional grounds. . 
‘This negative conclusion is confirmed by their positive 
caching on the Sufficiency of Scripture. Out of the large 
umber of passages quoted in this sense we may select the 
ollowing. 
_ Irenaeus declares that the Gospel proclaimed by the Apostles 
jas subsequently handed down to us in the Scriptures, and 
gat by the will of God quod (Evangelium) .. . tune praecona- 
wunt, postea vero per Det voluntatem in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt.8 
Tertullian similarly, while rejecting the appeal to Scripture 
uade by the Gnostics claims the harmony of the doctrine 
= the Church with that of Scripture: Quod sumus, hoc 
int Scripturae ab initio suo; ex illis sumus.4 
‘ Origen in a characteristic piece of allegorical interpretation 
"a passage in Leviticus about eating the Sacrifice on two 
ays and burning the remains on the third, says- In hoc 
duo puto duo testamenta posse intelligi, in quibus liceat omne 
wbum quod ad Deum pertinet . ... requiri et discuti; atque ex 
S15 omnem rerum scientiam capi; st quid autem superfuerit, quod 
a divina Scriptura decernat, nullam aliam tertiam Scripturam 
bere ad auctoritatem scientiae (to give authoritative knowledge) 
\scapz . . . quod superest Deo reservemus. 
‘St. Athanasius in the Contra Gentes explains to his reader 
iat he can discover the teaching of Christ from the Divine 
rtiptures: odtd&pxKeis yev yap, elow al cdyiai Koi GeoTrvevoTOL 
papal tpds Thy Tis GAnPelas arrayyeniav,® though he goes 
1 to say that the interpretation of Scripture is found in the 
2atises (Adyo1) of our blessed teachers. ae ; 
‘St. Augustine having given a summary of Christian faith 
id morals in the first book of his De Doctrina Christiana 
yes on to deal with Scripture (though he goes so far as to 
y that a man who rests on faith, hope and charity non indiget 
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Scripturis nisi ad alios instruendos).'_ For in Scripture are 
found all the things which contain faith, hope and charity 
(In eis enim quae aperte in Scripturis posita sunt inveniuntur ule 
omnia quae continent fidem, moresque vivendi, spem scilicet atque 
charitatem).* ‘ 

But the most explicit testimony to the sufficiency of 
Scripture is given by St. Vincent of Lerins in a passage 
quoted above (p. 65). Note especially Cum sit perfectus 
Scripturarum Canon, sibique ad omnia satis superque sufficiat 
It is true that these words come from the mouth of the 
objector, but St. Vincent accepts them as true and indee¢ 
repeats them in substance in c. 29 mon quia~Canon solus not 
sibi ad universa sufficiat, but he goes on to explain guia verbs 
divina pro suo plerique arbitratu interpretantes, varias opiniones 
erroresque concipiant, atque ideo necesse sit et ad unam ecclesiastit 
sensus vegulam Scripturae coelestis intelligentia dirigatur, in hi. 
duxtaxat praecipue quaestionibus quibus totius Catholici dogmatt. 
fundamenta nituntur® (Because those who interpret the Divine 
words, for the most according to their own caprice, conceive 
' conflicting beliefs and errors, it becomes necessary, that th 
interpretation of Holy Scripture be directed according t 
the one rule of the Church’s understanding, especially of 
those questions whereon the foundation of the whole o 
Catholic dogma rests.) 

It would seem therefore that the Sufficiency of Scriptur 
as containing all necessary doctrine is taught by the consensé 
Patrum. ‘This in no sense detracts from the function of th 
Church of proclaiming and indeed defining all saving truth 
It means that the Church ‘never claims to add new truth 
to the final revelation given by our Lord to his Apostles 
and has at the time of forming the Canon of the New Testa 
ment (and in accepting that of the Old) decided that th 
truth handed down in the Tradition is in fact embodied ii 
the writings of the Apostles and Evangelists. Consequenth 
the Council of Trent is at one with the Fathers in treatin 
both sources of doctrine pari reverentia, but to teach tha 
there are doctrines de fide which cannot be found in, or base 
on Holy Scripture, is to go beyond the teaching of both th 
Fathers and of the great reforming Council. 


H. Epwarp Symonps, C.R. 
ISDen Doct ChieihiCws One Vie nlean sane OF 
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The Scriptures as Word of God' 


| : 
HE Scriptures are God’s Word spoken. They 
ate not simply word about God, or about his Word 
ot about his saving work. They are his Word, 
and therefore his work: for his Word is creative ; 
what it says it thereby does. (In Hebrew, Dabar means both 
Nord and matter, affair, etc.) The Words of Scripture 
do not point to what God does; they ave what he does. 
And it is necessary not so much to follow their guidance as 
Oo participate in their Mystery. .So it is, analogously, of a 
‘reative work of art. For example, a poem does not refer 
0 something apart from itself which one must apprehend : 
£ 7s something, into which one must enter. 

In the words of Scripture a mystery of creation is contained. 
They are intrinsically creative. And what is there already 
‘reated is the mind of the Prophet who utters them. For 
lhe prophet is one who conceives the Word of God in his 
mind (in his “heart”), by the power of the Spirit, and 
brings it forth, utters it. He possesses, that is to say he 
5 really possessed by, the Word of God. The prophetic 
utterance of the Word of God involves a divine work of 
iteation; it means that the Word of God has in some 
ense become incarnate. 

What happens in the divine history, of which the Scriptures 
‘re not just a record but an embodiment or a sacrament, is 
h be compared to what happened in the very creation of 


he world. The mystery there displays the chaotic material 
»f life being moved over by the Spirit and’so enlivened that 
- becomes responsive to the Word of God and out of the 
womb of chaos the cosmos is born. Dixit autem Dominus 

. . et factum est ita. Dixit autem Dominus... et factum est ita. 
And so it is with the historical world of God’s gracious 
revelation. It is engendered in the Scriptures: they are 
hat world come into being, or in process of coming into 
neing. They are the Word of God being uttered in the 
Lesh of man. 

It was for Israel not simply to listen to words concerning 
aod, but to participate in a mystery of the Word of God. 
“he prophetic word was that mystery, was very Truth, as 
he Scriptures would say. It was for Israel to believe the 


| = This was first published in Blackfriavs (December 1946) and is reprinted 
sere by kind permission of the author and editor.—EpiTor £.C.Q. 
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prophetic word. And when they would not believe, that 
sign of the Virgin and Child is the perfect sign of the mystery 
of which faith is the enactment, the perfect sign of the thing 
that they refused. To receive the prophetic word—or to 
believe the Scripture—is to participate in a mystery in which 
the Word of God has been conceived and brought forth. 
Faith does not bring a receptive mind to bear on the Word 
of Scripture. Reception of the Word is part of the mystery 
of the Word. ‘The relationship of Faith to the Word is a 
creational one. Faith is a hearing-and-doing. Faith cannot 
be without works, because the Word to which it is con- 
forming is itself a work of creation, a Word received and 
uttered. ‘“ This is the work of God that ye believe... 7 
(John vi, 29). 

Israel heard the words of the prophets, but without entering 
into the mystery of the Word. For that, they would have 
had to be like prophets themselves. ‘‘ Would that all the 
people were prophets.” ‘He that receiveth a prophet in 
the name of a prophet will receive the reward of a prophet.” 
They have heard the words, but they did not hear or receive 
the Prophetic Word as such, the creative Word. 

And so that constant fundamental reproach: that whereas 
God has sent them the prophets, rising up early and sending 
they have not heard them: And the tragic words describing 
the career of Isaiah and of Jeremiah and of Ezechiel areé 
taken up and applied to Christ in the New Testament. 

But on the other hand there was God’s promise that 
Prophecy would not fail. In this lay the Messianic Hope of 
Israel; in this, along with the Royal-Priestly promises. 
The spirit of prophecy would be poured out on all flesh; 
there would be one upon whom the seven-fold spirit would 
rest, of wisdom, understanding, etc.; one in whose mouth 
the Word of God would be a sharp and irresistible sword, 
etc., “And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book, and found the place 
where it was written: ‘ The spirit of the Lord is upon me’ 
... “The great Prophet had arisen; God had visited his 
people. (cf. Heb. i, 1.) 

He was baptized, and the Spirit rested on him. ‘“‘ This 
is my beloved Son, hear ye him.” The Spirit “‘ moved overt ” 
the Flesh of him who was truly baptized, and the Word of 
God was given birth to, given perfect utterance to; so that 
whereas the prophets of old had spoken the Word of God 


with which they were possessed, the man who now speaks 


ia 
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is one with the Word which he speaks. The Word has been 
-made Flesh. As man he perfectly receives, conceives and 
utters the Word—which is not his own (“ My words are 
not mine”) but the Father’s, thus conforming to the type 
of the prophet; being fashioned by, created in the Word 
that he utters. But here is the Fullness of Creation, here 
‘is the perfect New Creature. Because here is one in whom 


| the Word of God is perfectly conceived and uttered. Because: 


of his baptism, because of his sacrifice, he was able to take 
ithe Word of God into his heart. And so now the Word 
| that he speaks is this Word of the perfect mystery of Creation. 
To believe Ais word is to participate in his baptism, in his 
| passion, necessarily. For Faith is not the subscribing to 
‘some finished statement that Christ makes, but the conceiving 
and uttering of the Word of God in one’s life in union with 
( Christ. 

The word of the prophets, and now the word of Christ 
jitself embodies the divine work, the divine reality. The 
\wotd of the Gospel, the word of Scripture, contains the 
‘whole mystery of Christ, is one with him in all the reality 
‘of his life. So it is that to proclaim the word of the Gospel 
or to proclaim Christ are the same thing. To believe the 
word of Scripture is to give birth to the word of God, is 
to participate in the life of Christ. It is a word that does 
not reach us at all except by this mystery of participation. 
‘So in our Lord’s teaching, in his parables, for example, 
the undertone of mystery in which it is conveyed to us that 
lit is only by sharing in his Passion that we can hear his word 
at all. His words are meaningless if taken as mere moral 
‘statements or religious propositions. To receive his word 
‘is to utter his word, for his word 7s divine word uttered in 
his life, a mystery of creation. 

* * * * 
So prophecy is fulfilled, the Scriptures are fulfilled, in the 
coming of this great Prophet. But it is not that Old Testa- 

ent prophecy and Scripture now become obsolete, having 
‘fulfilled their purpose; or that they are merely serviceable 
for proof-texts, in the cause of apologetics. They were 
never a collection of texts; they were, and they remain, 
the word of God creating the world, by. being uttered in 
ite world, out of the stuff of human life. Christ’s word 
oes not supersede this word of the Old Testament. It 
ireassumes it and fulfils it. When a sentence has been finished, 
be first words do not become obsolete. We do not pass 
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now from the religion of a book, for example, to religion — 
based on reality, the reality, that is to say, of Christ. The 
_ wotds of the Old Testament are equally a reality. It is a 
reality that has been fulfilled, a world that has been finished. — 
And the word that contains this mystery of the world that 

. is built up and finished in Christ, that is included in Christ’s 
Body, is the word of the whole Bible, the Old and New 
Testament together. Christ in no way destroys the prophets ; 
he subsumes them. A mystical body has come into being 
when Christ fulfills the Old Testament. 

All that is to be abolished is any “literalist ” acceptation 
of the Old Testament, which would make the glory to reside 
in some unfinished portion of the whole The glory shines 
from the flesh of Christ, but it shines back into the whole 
of Scripture, making it one glorious body, full of the holy 
Spirit. Thus it is that the spiritual sense of Scripture is 
established. 

And the spiritual Israel has come into being ; and so also 
Mother Israel, according to the spirit; though the mass 
of the Israelites according to the flesh do not know it, do 
not recognize it. Those who truly recognize it are of the 
Church of Christ, are members of the new Istael—which is © 
no second Israel, only called Israel at all out of symbolic 
politeness or piefas, but the same Israel as it attains to its — 
goal. The goal of man zs to become spiritual ! 

So the life of the Church is through the assimilation of | 
the whole Bible, which is Christ’s whole word. If his word 
is in any way over against the word of the Old Testament it 
is only as in the counter-point of a work of art. Though 
it is, of course, in conflict with the rabbinic interpretation — 
of the Old Testament which is quite a different matter. 

The Christian must go through the Old Testament in order 
to utter Christ’s whole word. It is now conjoined to Christ, — 
all its ways are opened, all its veils are removed: that is- 
to say, for one who takes it spiritually, who enters into it 
with the word of Christ already sown in his mind. For 
that word to take root in all the stuff of his life, to be 
uttered out of his whole being, that descent into the Old 
Testament is utterly necessary. “The Kingdom of God 
is like leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal, etc.” 

The way through mere nature is not open to Christ. But 
there is a way through nature as it is moved over by the 
Holy Spirit. The Scriptures are that way. 
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Consider the doctrine of St. Peter in his second epistle in 
the first chapter; comparing it with St. Paul’s doctrine in 
Il Cor., chap. iii. St. Peter is treating of the mystery of the 
Transfiguration. In that vision Moses and Elias had appeared, 
but had faded away in the blaze of the glory of Christ. There 
was left only Jesus. It is in him, in his Flesh that the glory 
is enthroned. Hear ye him. Of this mystery St. Peter will 
continue to remind them, so long as he remains “in this 
tabernacle” (cp. “Let us build three tabernacles ”!); and 
for after his death he will make proper provision—Scriptural 
provision, presumably. Only it must not be supposed that 
this fading away of the Old Testament ghostly prophets 
peaiics the abolition of Old Testament prophecy, of the 


d Testament Scriptures. On the contrary, because of _ 


this mystery of the Transfiguration, “we have the word of 
prophecy made more sure for us ”—established for us as a 
way to Christ. “ Whereunto you do well that you take 
heed, as unto a lamp shining in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts.” That is to 
say, until Christ be formed and uttered in your minds, again 
and again. Certainly that “until” must be taken in a_ 
positive sense ;. cp. “She knew him not wt] she brought 
forth her first-born son”; where what is meant is that it 
was in her not knowing him, in and by her virginity, that 
she brought forth this child. So it is in and by the knowledge 
of the Old Testament that Christ is to be again and again 
conceived and born in our minds. Donec fermentatum est 


totum . . . Those Christians had an Apostle to evangelize 
them. Yet they were sent back to ponder the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 


St. Paul is likewise treating of the Transfiguration with 
reference to the Old Testament—but to the Old Testament 
as capable of being falsely interpreted by the rabbis. For 
the Jews, he says, the glory is still reflected from the face 
of Moses, and their minds are still veiled. They do not, 
therefore, see the true glory of the Scriptures shining in the 
face of Christ. But as soon as they should turn to the Lord 
this glory would flood their minds and flood back for them 
into.the whole body of the Scriptures, which they would 
then know how to read in their spiritual sense. “For the 
Ford is the Spirit ”—that is to say, the Spirit of the Scriptures 
which gives life, as opposed to the Letter which kills (v.6). 

* . Oe. 


” Christ before he died had given his word to his disciples, 
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< 


had sown it in their hearts, his word which is 


“not mine, — 


gion eo a 


but the Father’s who sent me.” They must keep that word ~ 


and the Holy Spirit would so work in them that they would 
be enabled slowly to take it into all the stuff of their lives 
and give it perfect utterance, perfect birth. And so he leaves 
them, and there follows a period which is that of the 
Church’s gestation. Christ is being carried in the womb 
of the Mother Church. The searching of the Scriptures 
to which they give themselves is one with this vital process. 
They are not hunting up proof-texts—at least, that does 
not at all express what they were really doing. They were 
conforming their lives to the mystery of the Scriptures, until 
Christ should rise in their hearts. When he has himself 
risen from the dead and returned to them it is in the Scriptures 
that he instructs them. “‘ Have you not read the Scriptures?” 


None oportuit Christum pati? They have Christ already in © 
them, but before they can possess him fully, at his word, © 
they must launch out again into the deep, where they had — 
before. laboured so often and taken nothing. Else the ~ 
word that they utter will not be Christ himself, Lord of all 


life, Lord of the world, but some half-abstract holy vision. 


Entering into the Scriptures thus is inseparable from entering — 


into the mystery of his Passion. It was by.his sacrifice that 
he had died to himself and lived and uttered the word of 


God. They put out all their false lights (all their false 


Messianic notions, for example, are extinguished) and they — 
go down into darkness and chaos: but into that darkness — 


and chaos over which the Holy Spirit moves. Until at 
Pentecost Christ is fully born in them, out of those utter 


depths. The word that they now speak 7s Christ, the full 


mystery of Christ. Christ’s prophets have been formed, 


and soon there will be the New Testament Scripture. What — 


the Scriptures contain therefore, in their fullness, is Christ 
as fulfilling all history, and Christ as assimilated by his Church. 
They do not speak about a Mystical Body simply ;_ the word 
of the Scripture is the very achievement of a Mystical Body 


—sacrament of it. Members of the Church already, we can 


only become perfect members of Christ by. being baptized 
again and again in the Scriptures. 
cS * * * 


Concerning Scripture and Tradition. The Scriptures give the - 


very word of God. What Tradition gives us is the true 
sense of the Scriptures, the right understanding of them. 
It is not in the same sense a source of revelation. We ate 


Scriptures as the Word of Gries Pe he nT. 


not presented with the anomaly of the Scriptural source 
providing us with the greater part of revelational truth, 
plus an appendix—of inferior verbal quality—containing a 
certain few truths which are there omitted. Formally speaking,! 
Tradition means that instinctive mind of the Church, that 
inspired sense of hers, which enables her to handle the Word 
of God aright, to be the wise Mother of the Word and Bride 
of Christ (cf. the figure of Wisdom in the Sapiential writings). 
it is a character that is maintained through the sacrament 
of orders. In Syriac the word denoting the Laying on of 
Hands is that same word used to denote the hovering of the 
Holy Spirit over the chaos. So that the interplay of Scripture 
and Tradition is simply the interplay of Word and Holy 
Spirit. 

Se is through her traditional, her spiritual, mind that the 
Church is able to discover truths in the Scriptures that do 
not lie on the surface and could not be deduced by any merely 
logical process—‘‘ For the spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God.”” And “‘ We have the mind of Christ ” 
(I Cor. ii, 10 and 16). That the Church has the mind of 
Christ, the sense of the Scriptures, the spirit of the Scriptures, 
does not mean that she is free to utter new truths in the same 
style, as it were, of the same value; but simply that she is 
able to unfold all the most secret implications of the Scriptures. 
She has the connatural mind of the perfect critic, the inspired 
critic. And, post factum at least, it is ideally possible for 
any Christian to begin to discover in the Scriptures the 
working of these truths that she has perceived there without 
any explicit evidence to guide her. 

On this subject one might do well to refer to Irenaeus 
(in his Ady. Haer. I, ix, 4). He is complaining of the heretics’ 
misuse of the Scriptures. These gnostics twist the Scriptures, 
he says, much in the way that certain impostors will twist 
the words of Homer to illustrate their theories. “ But he 
who is acquainted with the Homeric writings will recognize 
the verses indeed, but not the subject to which they are 
applied . . . In like manner, he who retains unchangeable 
in his heart the rule of the truth which he received by means 
of Baptism, will doubtless recognize the names, the expressions, 
and the parables taken from the Scriptures, but will by no 


‘For in another sense, in a material sense, Tradition may be taken to 
represent all the body of theological truth formed through the ages which 
ismaot to be found explicitly in the Scripture. But in reality it is Scriptural, 
ami does not formally constitute a separate source of divine truth. 
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means acknowledge the blasphemous use which these men 

make of them.” The Church knows the spiritual sense of 

the Scriptures. She is the perfect critic of the Word. She 

receives the word into a mind over which the Spirit moves 
—always this same mystery of creation. 
* x k * 

The Scriptures and the Sacraments. The Scriptutes them- 


selves being as a sacrament one cannot but enquire about 
their precise relation to the seven sacraments. The book 


of Scripture lies open—on the altar. It was opened by the — 


Lamb in the strength of his sacrifice of which the holy Eucharist 
is the re-enactment. So that the book is opened again 
and again for the faithful, as often as the holy Eucharist 
is enacted. 


The Sacraments represent the Flesh humbling and purifying 


itself, dying to itself, so that with meekness it may receive 


the inborn word: so that the word may be taken into the * 


heart,! that is to say, the spiritual womb of us. Without 
y P 


Fontes aAeearrces 


est 


the Sacraments the word would remain an idea; and without — 


the. word the Sacraments would remain empty gestures. — 


The words attaching to the Sacraments, called the form of 
the Sacraments, are the Scriptural word entered into the 
matter and born out of the matter—the matter of nature. 


So to Nicodemus, wishing to discourse loftily about the — 
word, Christ says: “Unless you be born again of water 


and the Holy Spirit...” 


And so it was, as we have considered, that the disciples — 
could not give birth to the word until they had entered into © 
the mystery of Christ’s death. : 


And of the blind man in the Gospel of St. John (a type — 


of one who has not received the light of the word) we read 


how Jesus said to,him: “I am the light of the world” ;~ 


how then Jesus spat on the ground and made clay, and said 
to him: “Go, wash in the pool of Siloam ” (John ix). 

“Christ loved the Church and gave himself up for it;_ 
that he might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the washing 
of water, with the Word.” 


RIcHARD KEHog, O.P. 


1 Of Mary we read how, when she had conceived and given birth in the 
flesh to the Word of God, she then took “ all these words ’’ into her heart, 
pondering them. ... The “‘heart”’ is the very deepest and truest self, 
not attained except through sacrifice, through death. 


